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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 















Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
zestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











megane PROFIT-PLUG! 





To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be a real business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


snternational sure 


MILLING COA PAN T 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved — Trademark 
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“My, they grow up so fast 


“ 


t seems such a short time ago that Joan was 
just a baby. And now she’s starting high 
school! 

“Funny how youngsters seem to grow up so 
much faster than when I was a girl. But I guess 
it’s just this day and age everybody’s so 
much busier . . . doing all kinds of new things 

. SO many new products and conveniences... 
why, you just lose all track of time. 

“Just imagine—now we have every single 
convenience on the farm that they have in the 
city. And it wasn’t very long ago that keeping 
house on a farm meant working harder than 
other wives. 

“Oh, I'll admit life on the farm hasn’t always 
been easy. But it seems like Ed and I have had a 
lot more good times than poor ones. We've 
made a good team. And things have changed so 
much since we started on the farm. 

“There are so many more people now! And 
judging from stories in the papers, there'll be 
almost twice as many people in years to come. 


My gracious, | wonder how many houses it will 
take to make enough homes for them all? And 
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how much more food will it take to feed them? 


What a challenge it’s going to be for our farms 
to produce so much more! I guess it means a 
man will have to be a really good farmer. 

“Of course, to be a good farmer means our 
youngsters, and we too, will have to be alert and 
smart. Things are bound to come along that will 
change some ways of farming, and we'll have to 
adjust to them. 

“I guess the best thing we can do is to bring 
Joan up properly. Then, let her make up her 
own mind what she'll do. Her farm background 
should be valuable in whatever she chooses. | 
can’t help but think, though, that Joan will see 
things as I did and become a farm wife. A lot of 
work and responsibility—yes. But if the future 
rewards her as it has me, it will be the wisest 
decision she'll ever make.” 

oe. ¢ & 

You know, that’s the sort of thinking that’s 
been going on at Cargill, too. It makes good 
sense to us. 

We have a lot of confidence in today’s farm 
folks, and their youngsters. 








99 


As a Creative Processor of farm products, 
we've worked closely with farmers for 93 years 
now—and we've learned just how much these 
people contribute to this country’s economy 
[The farmer represents free enterprise in its 
finest form. 

With the statisticians predicting a U.S. popula- 
tion of 220 million by 1975—then topping that 
by predicting a world population of 34 billion 
by 1999 


products consumed than there are today 


it figures there will be a lot more farm 
That 


farm than ever 


means a larger demand on the 
before a tremendous new challenge to Cargill 
Creative Processing to find new ways to change 


raw farm crops into finished products. 


and to 
find new markets for those products 
meena) 














23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL, 
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te publicize this fact, a National 
Food Conference was held in the 
Nation’s Capitol on February 
twenty-fourth. 


Why?... because of... 


.an increasing consumer indif- 
ference to the necessity of ade- 
quate diet. 


.the consequent elimination of 
essential nutrients in family meals. 


.the diversion, to luxury and 
entertainment items, of funds 
needed for food. 


.the resultant malnutrition of our 
younger population. (Note our 
Armed Forces and school surveys 
throughout the nation). 


Traditionally, our nation has been 
the best fed in the world. The abun- 
dance of our food supply has been 
the foundation of our success as a 
people—as a nation. 


It is to remind our citizens of this 
fact—it is to emphasize correct 
nutritional habits—that food pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors and 
merchandisers have organized this 
Conference as a service to the 
American people. 


\ The strength of the nation lies in 

\__ the health of its people. We propose 
to lend our every effort to promote 
the Conference theme that... 


FOOD COMES FIRST 


Commander-Larabee 


Minneapolis + Kansas City 
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crain MeN succest MINF Executive Committee Discusses 
Farm Law Policy, Transportation, WFI 


FEB. 27 MEETING 
WITH USDA 


WASHINGTON — Plans are being 
made by grain trade representatives 
to set a new date for a meeting with 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to discuss a subsidy-in- 
kind proposal for feed grains and for 
an examination of other trade prob- 
lems relative to sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain. The nine-man in- 
dustry committee was originally 
scheduled to meet with officials Feb. 
4 but a postponement was requested. 
The suggested new date is Feb. 27, 
but this has not yet been confirmed 
by USDA officials. 





PL 480 Agreement 
With Poland 


Announced 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an agreement with Poland for pur- 
chase by that country of $73 million 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. The agreement was 
negotiated under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 

The commodity composition of the 
program includes: 


Million 
dollars 
Wheat (approximately 400,000 
metric tons) 25.7 
Barley (approximately 165,000 
metric tons) ; 7.2 
Corn approximately 50,000 
metric tons) . 2.6 
Grain sorghums Lenpseenpetety 
20,000 metric tons) ... 8 


Sales will be made by private U.S. 


traders. Details of the purchase au- 
thorizations to be issued for each 
commodity will be contained in fu- 


ture announcements, USDA said. 

USDA also has announced amend- 
ment of wheat purchase authoriza- 
tion No. 11-19 issued to Yugoslavia 
under Title I of PL 480 on Feb. 11. 
The amendment permits purchase of 
mixed wheat containing only the 
classes eligible for financing under 
authorization. 

As amended, the authorization 
states that only the following wheats 
will be eligible for financing: 

(a) White wheat of the subclass 
soft white wheat for shipment 
from U.S. ports other thar Pa- 
cific coast ports. 

(b) Hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern 
spring, northern spring and red 
spring wheat. 

(c) Hard red winter wheat of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, 
hard winter and yellow hard 
winter wheat. 

(d) Mixed wheat containing 
the wheat specified above, 
cept that any mixtures con- 
taining any white wheat spe- 
cified in (a) shall be eligible 
only if for shipment through 


only 
ex- 


other than Pacific Coast ports. 
All other terms and conditions of 
the purchase authorization remain 


the same as announced. 

Purchases will be made by Gran- 
export, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 4, 
N.Y. (Telephone: Whitehall 4-7255). 
Inquiries may also be directed to V. 
Ristic, Chief of Yugoslavia Purchas- 


ing Mission, 1600 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Tele- 
phone: 


Decatur 2-7312). 


Meeting 
Report 


CHICAGO — Recommendations 
by the committee on agriculture, a 
discussion of transportation prob- 
lems and plans for revamping the 
Wheat Flour Institute organization 
were some of the matters which 
occupied the attention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation’s execu- 
tive committee in Chicago Feb. 18. 
Presiding at the meeting was Ger- 
ald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
MNF president. 


After 
cultural 


study, the agri- 
recommended 
Dean McNeal 
chairman, that 
existing 
posi- 


exhaustive 
committee 
over the signature of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
the federation continue the 
policy of not taking an 
tion for or against any proposed farm 
legislation and should continue to 
study each proposal as it develops 
(See detailed report on this page) 
The executive committee accepted 
the recommendations after consider- 
able discussion. 


active 


Transportation 
The expectation that the number of 
proposals aimed at discriminating 
against flour in the transportation 
field in favor of wheat shipment will 
increase occupied the attention of the 
committee. Action was taken to meet 


attacks. The 
was directed to 


the forthcoming trans- 
portation committee 
make a comprehensive 
at the April meeting of the 


presentatior 
board of 


directors relative to equality of rail 
rates on wheat and flour, and pro- 
posals which would disturb this 
equality. Moreover, the committee 
has been asked to state its views in 
connection with the possible amend- 
ment of the motor carrier act which 
would redefine and restrict the agri 
cultural exemption in that act 
Preliminary steps were taken to 
make the transportation committee 
an action committee, so that it may 


i position to represent the fed- 
hearings before railroad 
and the Interstate Com- 
‘*ommission 
Wheat Flour Institute 

A report presented by the Wheat 
Flour Institute committee for the 
revision of some of the institute's 
activities was adopted after some 
Some of the ideas pre- 
been under c 
committee, and others 


be in 
eration in 
conferences 
merce ( 


modifications 
have 
tion by the 


sented ynsidera- 


were developed following recent con- 
ferences between members of the 
milling industry on the one hand and 
members of the baking industry on 
the other. These conferences wer 
concerned with the better coordina- 
tion of the promotional activities of 


the two industries 


MNF EXECUTIVE, 


Paul R. Quarnberg, Tri-State, Only New 
Nominee for MNF Board of Directors 


CHICAGO — Paul R. Quarnberg, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S.D., has been nominated to the 
board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation. Mr. Quarn- 
berg is the only new member to be 
nominated, MNF said. All of the 
other nominees are now members 
of the board. 


However, two vacancies on the 
board which occurred during the 
past year were filled through special 


elections. J. R. Mulroy, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, suc- 
ceeded his father, M. F. Mulroy 


FMA, who retired, and J. L. Rankin 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
named to succeed the late Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury 

On the average, there are about 
six new directors elected each year, 
MNF said. Last year there were two 
new directors named, but in 1956 
there were five, in 1955 there were 


MNF DIRECTORS 
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CANADIAN PROMOTION—The Canadian milling 
by government officials, is working to boost sales in the 
EE Weakvae ov enenineess 64080545 


aided 
Carib- 


industry, 


Page 6 


VICTOR CONTEST—Professionally-employed home economists are 


being invited by Victor Chemical Works to enter 


a self-rising 


flour recipe contest. The contest is part of a continuing drive by 


Victor to aid sales of self-rising flour Page 7 
— REGULAR FEATURES — 
ESE eer eee ... #4 Canadian Review . 14 
Flour Market ........ ... 8 Convention Calendar 16 
Wheat Market ......... ... 9 Stock Market . 19 
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Agriculture 
Committee 


The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation at its 
meeting on Oct. 24 requested the 
committee on agriculture to study 
and, if possible, to make recom- 
mendations to the committee on 
the following matters: 


1. The present policy of the fed- 
eration relative to taking positions 
on proposed general farm legisla- 


tion. This policy has been not to 
take an active position either for 
or against any proposed general 
farm legislation, but rather to 
study all proposals and make every 
effort during the initial considera- 
tion of each such proposal to se- 


cure such changes in the legislation 
or in the administrative procedures 
that are deemed necessary to per- 


mit the four milling industry to 
operate effectively under the pro- 
gram 

2. The details of any new farm 
programs that are likely to receive 
serious consideration in this cur- 
rent session of Congress 

3. The industry's position rela- 
tive to the renewal of the Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement in 1959. 


The se matters were 


studied by in- 


dividual members of the committee 
culture during the period be- 
‘ tl Oct. 24 eeting and a 


is ol mmiutte on agri- 
culture which was held in Minneapo- 
mple té 
tne tacts and pinions unc 


held at 


discussion of 

vvered by 

was this meet- 

“At ter careful consideration, the 
! ilture 


ttee on eric 


that no change be 
ad in the policy of the federation 
ot to take a position for or against 


pending general farm legislation 
Rather, that designated members o1 
AGRICULTURE, pag 


Mrs. Mary Wall, 
Mother of Mill 
Firm Heads, Dies 


McPHERSON KANSAS Mrs 
Mary Buhler Wall, 88, mother of E: 
nest A. and John B. Wall, chief offi- 
cers f the Wall-I ulsky Milling 
( McPherson, Kansas, died Feb. 20 

Irs. W was born South Rus- 
LS7O0 d was ht to Ameri- 

‘ t th e of se ! parents 
I irda An I nie! who set 
tled at Buhler Kansa Her father 
had beet i mul in Eur pe and it 
189 s was rried t John J 
Wall, wh had been operating the 
Dillon Mills, near Abilene. In 1885 
Mr. Wall, in partnership with H. Ro- 
ilsky, bought nill at Buhler. In 
x d this business, the men 
built McPherson and formed 
the yresent Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
C Their original business became 


Buhler Mills, Inc 


Survit Mrs. Wall, besides her 
tw sons ire 1 daughter Mrs. Milo 
A. Nice. One sister, Mrs. P. W. Enns, 
und seven grandchildren. Her hus- 
band died as the result of an auto- 


1916 


nobile accident in 
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Dangers of Robinson-Patman Amendment 


HE proposed amendment to the Robinson- 

Patman Act which, in effect, would eliminate 
the “good faith” defense for all practical purposes, 
spells danger for the flour trade. That danger has 
been recognized by members of other industries 
and the millers are not alone in their concern 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce conducted a 
referendum on the subject and this representative 
cross-section has voted 10 to 1 upholding the right 
of business men to reduce prices to some custom- 
ers, but not others, when they do so in good faith 
to meet a competitor's price. (See story on page 
18.) 

The principle enunciated by the chamber and 
by other trade organizations, too, is fundamental 
to the market place. It is the core of trading and 
has been since time immemorial. The essence of 
trading is bargaining, for to close a sale buyer and 
seller must be in complete accord. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that a busi- 
ness can rely on the “good faith’ argument as an 
absolute defense against any charges arising from 
the lowering of price in all good faith to meet 
competition. The legislative branch is attempting 
to over-ride what the judiciary sees as common 
sense. And all law is, or should be, based on com- 
mon sense. 


If a large firm cuts its price to a small competi- 
tor’s best customer, the small firm, as a matter 
of sound business, could meet the lower price in 
order to keep the business. That has to be done 
to preserve a historical outlet. However, if the 
good faith defense were restricted, as proposed by 
the amendment, the small firm might be com- 
pelled to give equal price cuts to other customers 
and this might well put it out of business. Restrict- 
ing the right, as S.11 would undoubtedly do, will 
be incompatible with the preservation of a com- 
petitive economy upon which the commerce of the 
U.S. has been built. If the economy is to be truly 
competitive, and the lawmakers surely want true 
competition, then the business man must have the 
right in good faith to meet the lower price of a 
competitor. 

Yet the harm is not wholly to be endured by 
small firms. Large concerns would be put in an 
impossible position by the situation created by the 
lawmakers. National manufacturers and distribu- 
tors would hardly dare meet the lower price offer- 
ed by a local competitor in a local area, because 
they might be forced to lower their prices on the 
same basis in a wide geographical area, or even 
nationally. 


WFI’s Field Service Program 


HERE may be a tinge of disappointment 

among some of those millers who have sup- 
ported the work of the Wheat Flour Institute so 
loyally for so long at the decision to discontinue 
the field service program—a decision reported on 
page 3 of this issue. The work done by this unit 
of the institute has been of inestimable service to 
the trade and it is hard to see a successful venture 
end, particularly by those people who have worked 
so hard to make it succeed. 

The decision of the executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation to end the program is 
courageous for it takes courage to end success. 
Yet it is a realistic decision and it is obvious that 
the proposal implies no criticism of the operational 
personnel involved. The effort expended can be 
diverted more productively into other channels of 
WFI activity. Other facets of the institute’s work, 
notably national sandwich month, a phenomonally 
successful venture, the test kitchen work and the 
editorial side will be expanded. The editorial ser- 
vice receives clippings from all over the country 
as silent testimony of its effectiveness in reaching 


the consuming public. And the help given the self- 
rising flour trade is wise, for this product has 
proven beneficial to the family flour trade 

The MNF officials have recognized the duplica- 
tion of effort represented by the work of the bak- 
ers’ groups and by the wheat growers’ associations 
Last, but not least, is the excellent promotional 
work of the Self-Rising Flour Institute and of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. Duplica- 
tion, obviously, is a weakness. 

The home economists—the present field staff 
and the ladies who have come and gone through- 
out the years—have done a worthwhile job for the 
industry, guided by Howard H. Lampman, execu- 
tive director. Their success has sparked many 
other organizations to emulate them and now the 
millers can move on to other pioneering activity 

It is, indeed, a record that the staff of the in- 
stitute can look upon with pride. The future will 
be all the more enriching for the trade as efforts 
are consolidated into areas which the MNF direc- 
tors envisage as fruitful. 


Talking a Recession Into Depression 


HEN America sneezes, the rest of the 
world gets pneumonia. That’s a trite 
statement invented by an imaginative economist 
many years ago, but there is a germ of truth in it. 
Business leaders predicted what they called a 
slight downward trend in the U.S. economy 
towards the end of last year. At worst, it would 
be a slight recession. Then it became a major 
talking point among government officials, politici- 
ans anxious to snipe at the government, among 
newspaper commentators and, finally, among men 
in the street. A mild recession is being talked 
into a near-depression. 

Foreign countries, sensitive to economic causes 
and effects here, have already begun to cut back 
their purchases and export volume will suffer. 
Purchasing on the domestic market has been 
reduced because the ordinary man thinks twice 
before buying a much-needed article. He prefers 
to keep his money in the bank because he reads 
and hears every day that worse trouble is com- 
ing. He looks at the unemployment figures—4.6 
million at last count—and he conserves his re- 


sources in case the economic emergency catches 
up with him. 

The flour trade, fortunately, is not as subject 
to swings in the economy as other industries. But 
a continuance of these repressive factors could 
prove troublesome eventually. The less goods 
bought by home and foreign buyers, the more un- 
employment will increase. 

General Motors’ vice president, Edward T. 
Ragsdale, is alive to the danger and he is now 
stumping the country on what he calls a “crusade 
of confidence.” ‘The President says we have 
reached the bottom of the business turndown,”’ 
reports Mr. Ragsdale, “but we won't have unless 
something is done to bolster people’s confidence 
and get them to buy the things they need.” 

Americans have more than $20 billion deposited 
in savings accounts. Disposable income this year 
should at least equal last year’s total of $295 
billion. “If we as a nation are heading for the 
poorhouse, we are certainly going well-heeled,” 
declares Mr. Ragsdale. 
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Mainland China Asks 
Cargoes of Wheat 


From Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—-Arousing trade in- 
terest on the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change is the reported inquiry from 
Mainland China for two cargoes of 
high grade wheat. Nothing much is 
known about the business except the 
Chinese cabled here for bids and 
asked for fairly prompt delivery. No 
details as to the port of discharge 
or terms of payment were given 

Canada has sold no wheat to Main- 
land China for many years although 
in prewar days millions of barrels 
of low grade straight flour were 
shipped to North China ports 

Opinions in the grain trade here 
vary considerably as to the authen- 
ticity of the Mainland Chinese wheat 
inquiry. Some exporters feel it is 
merely a political move and that no 
substantial further purchases can be 
expected 

There would be no difficulty in 
getting the necessary steamer space 
to carry the wheat since there is al- 
ready a regular service operating be- 
tween this port and Shanghai. 

Meanwhile, grain exports from 
Vancouver and other British Colum- 
bia ports continue to climb and the 
total this season, in addition to being 
well ahead of the same period last 
crop year, bids fair to set a new 
record by the end of the season on 
July 31. The total from Vancouve1 
terminals so far this season is more 
than 85 million bushels which com- 
pares with only 69 million bushels a 
year ago at the same date 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Fe 


Standard Milling Co. 
Gives Scholarship 
To Kansas Youth 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Jack 
Kersting, Derby, Kansas, has been 
awarded the $300 Standard Milling 
Co. scholarship by Paul Uhlmann, 
president of the company. The award 
is made annually to the outstanding 
Kansas State College senior study- 
ing in the area of cereal crop im- 
provement. The recipient is selected 
by a committee of faculty members. 

Ray V. Olson, head of the K-State 
department of agronomy, said Mr 
Kersting was selected on the basis 
of scholarship and participation in 
college activities. He has averaged 
between an A and B in his classwork, 
received sophomore recognition from 
Gamma Sigma Delta, national hon- 
orary agricultural fraternity, and be- 
longs to such scholastic honoraries 
as Alpha Zeta and Phi Eta Sigma 

Last spring Mr. Kersting won the 
all-college student crops judging con- 
test and placed second in the all 
college student poultry judging con- 
test. This past fall he was a member 
of both the K-State crops and poultry 
judging teams, participating in na- 
tional contests in Kansas City and 
Chicago. The crops judging team of 
which he was a member was third in 
the international crops judging con- 
test. 

Mr. Kersting also belongs to the 
Poultry Science Club and is presi- 
dent of Westminster Fellowship. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEARINGS DELAYED 

OTTAWA — The royal commission 
on food products price spreads will 
delay the start of its hearings until 
after the federal election on March 
31. Scheduled to begin in Vancouver, 
B.C., on March 19, the hearings will 
now open there April 9. 
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MUSCLE CHECK — Bob Richards, 
left, director of the newly formed 
Wheaties Sports Federation, checks 
on the muscle of C. W. Plattes of 
sponsoring General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Richards is Olympic pole vaulting 
champion. The federation was organ- 
ized at a conference of sports leaders 
to step up the national fitness pro- 
gram and participate in sports pro- 
jects nationally. It will work in co- 
operation with the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and President 
Eisenhower's 
grams. 


Fitness Council pro- 





Continental Baking Sales Set 
Another Record; Net Near Top 











William F. Brooks Suggests Grain Exchanges | 


MINNEAPOLIS A 
that the grain exchanges of the na- 
tion establish scholarships in the arts 
and sciences for high school gradu- 


suggestion 


ates was made by William F. Brooks 
president of the National Grain Trade 
Council, Washington, D.C., at a din- 
ner meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn. Feb. 18. Mr. Brooks’ 
suggestion came about in this man- 
ner: 

Congress, Mr. Brooks said in re- 
viewing the Washington scene, is cur- 
rently devoting most of its attention 
to the problems of the space age and 
education. The problems of agricul- 
ture, he said, are taking a back seat 
to these two issues. 

In line with all the current think- 
ing on science education, Mr. Brooks 
suggested that grain exchanges, as a 
matter of public relations, should give 
some thought to diverting some of the 
funds they use for educational pro- 
grams to scholarships in the arts 








RYE, N.Y.—Sales last year of Con- final quarter this division's operations 
tinental Baki Co.’s fresh baked were profitable 
foods, which account for 90% of the Mr. Laughlin said that during the 
firm's total dollar volume and consist year strikes of “substantial durati 
of bread, cake and sweet ods, rosé ecurred at the company’s bakeri« 
o er the previous year’s le\ R in Denver, Salt Lake City and Ogder 
Newton Laughlin, president, stated in Utah 
the annual report The board of directors of Contin- 
I ympany’s greatest dollar sales ental Baking Co. declared a quarter- 
were |! raed 1957, Mi Laughlin ly dividend of $1 37 \6 pe! share on 
said, and the net income was exceed- the outstanding $5.50 dividend cumu- 
ed I in C ental's tory lative preferred stock, payable April 
n 1925, with a federal tax rate of 1, 1958, to holders of record of such 
13 pp i to the pres 2 stock at the close of business March 
Continental's net income in 1957 7, 1958, and a regular quarterly divi- 
clit l » $7,761,715 wr $462 a lend, for the first quarter of the year 
share, from the pre us vear’s net 1958, of 50¢ per share on the out- 
f $7.512 42 ql to $458 share standing common stock, payable 
Salk nere d to $307.876.750 fror April 1, 1958, to holders of record of 
$284,206, 892 in 1956, up $23,669,858 « such stock at the closs f business 
8.32 he profit after federal taxes March 7, 1958 
Was « < I et s eS qaown slgnt- REA S THE 
ly f 2.64 t | ht n I 
during the preceding yea Turbo Milli 
ne Ss «6 Oe eee 
pl bly ist year, except the Mol e 
Pon Froten Focts division He notea, Process Described 
how r, that the 1957 loss for this a 
division was less than the pror At Wheat Meeting 
ve s loss nd that ! st ye s 
STILLWATER, OKLA.—The new 
turbo milling process of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ir which is in use at its 
Enid, Okla., mill, was described | 
. . . bd r : 
Provide Scholarships in Arts, Sciences John Meyer, milling engineer, 
wheat ner wil ittended the hard 
and sciences for high school gradu- red winter wheat workers confer- 
ates é it Oklahoma State University 
It might be wise for the grain trad Mr. Meyer said that the new proc- 
to get away from “bread and butter ess is makir © ude cake flour 
ideas ind move to a_ broade ( from Oklahon winter wheat. a feat 
ceptance f what education should be which is impossible with conventional 
accomplishing, Mr. Brooks said milling methods. Mr. Meyer explained 
Mr. Brooks also suggested that the that the turbo n process sepa 
members of the association look at rates the flour components by means 
the grain marketing system of today € air circulating at hic} horsepow- 
and then see how it differs with mar- oy This permits finer siftings of flour 
keting practices 25 years ago at a ance far below silk-bolting 
Mr. Brooks said he believes that o¢joth methods said. and enables 
Ezra Taft Benson will continue as the miller to put the flour back to- 
secretary of agriculture. He pointed  gother to make premiu rades wit! 
out that the Democrats would like : re control ovet starch and pro- 
to continue to have Mr. Benson as a tain ind other factors which deter- 
whipping boy while the Republicans ine quality of flour needed bv bak- 
are concentrating on the 1960 elec- 4. and housewivi Mr. Mever he- 
tions and are not thinking of making ieves consumptio! Oklahoma 
any changes in 1958 rown wheat ; ip sharply as 
Mr. Brooks was introduced to the 4 result of the use of this milli 
members of the association and thei method 
guests by Brooks Fields, Burdick Alt ea ‘ ine tn wes 
Grain C secre tl complicated i ex < +} ‘ _ 
tion itiona . premiul flours 
ind by icts I M 
Me d Als s ca I 
t¥ ted nnd 9 ship s e+ 
vheat fi ; ; c iw * oy 
M Me stressed portance 
{ Y < | pl 1u¢ t% p 
lalit WW 5 « vine tne new 
S pted 
( ers WV 1 ive t it 
i dling ts p Ss 
‘ , Ac y 





SPEAKER—Pictured with William F. 
Grain Trade Council, Washington, second from right, after he addressed a N. LaSalle St., Chic 
dinner meeting of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn., are, left to right, | 


Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Robert Woodworth 
Incorporated; Brooks Fields, Burdick Grain Co., secretary of the association; neetir w start w 
Mr. Brooks, and Robert McWhite, Russell-Miller Milling Co., president of hour at 5:30 pn 


the association. 


Midwest Section 
Of AACC to Meet 


CHICAGO—Dr. James Ingle, Food 
Mate Cory] will speak o1 F la- 
: Cere Industry it 
the Midwest Sectior o! 
t American Association of Cere 
Brooks, president of the National Ch: sts at the Builders Club, 228 


March 3 
secretary- 
Cargill treasure! nas I unced that the 
h 1 eccoktail 
Dinner will be 
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Standard Milling 


Improves Profit 
In 3rd Quarter 


KANSAS CITY Increased earn- 
ings during the third quarter of the 
fiscal year were reported by the Stan- 
dard Milling Co. However, because of 
lower profits during the first quarter, 
the nine-month statement shows 
profits lagging behind a year ago 
Second quarter earnings also showed 
an increase over last year. 

For the quarter ended Jan. 31, 
profit after provision for income 
taxes amounted to $101,161 on sales 
of $4,776,936. This compares with 
profit of $96,300 on sales of $4,760,970 
in the corresponding period last year. 

For the period May 1, 1957 to Jan. 
31, 1958, profit after taxes is reported 
at $251,702 on sales of $13,085,401 

mpared with profit of $299,575 on 
sales of $13,388,747 a year earlier. 

All divisions are operating profit- 
ably, the company reports. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 











Comparative Stat * of Profit and Loss 
Quarter Ended Jan. 31, 1957 and 1958 
1958 1957 
Income from sale of 
goods and services. .$ 4,776,936 $ 4,760,970 
Cost of goods 
and services 4,027,676 4,000,417 
GROSS PROFIT $ 749,260 $ 760,553 
Selling, advertising 
and administration 
expense 479,988 462,636 
PROFIT FROM 
OPERATIONS 3 022 $.: 307s 
Deductions from 
ncome 52,611 87,84! 





PROFIT BEFORE 
INCOME TAXES $ 216,661 $ 210,076 


Provision for federal 

















and state income 
taxes 115,500 113,776 
PROFIT FOR THE 
PERIOD $ 101,16) §$ 96,300 
Nine Months Ended Jan. 31, 1957 and 1958 
1958 1957 
ncome from sale of 
goods and services. .$13,085,40! $13,388,747 
Cost of goods 
and services 11,118,980 11,281,806 
GROSS PROFIT $ 1,966.42! $ 2,106,941 
Selling, advertising 
and administration 
expenses 1,317,825 1,275,105 
PROFIT FROM 
OPERATIONS $ 648.596 $ 831,836 
Deductions 
from income 114,394 202,609 
PROFIT BEFORE 
INCOME TAXES .$ 534,202 $ 629,227 
Provision for federal 
and state income 
taxes 282,500 329,652 
PROFIT FOR 
THE PERIOD $ 251,702 $ 299,575 
BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Gerald P. Marron 
Promoted by R-M 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Gerald P. Mar- 
ron has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dallas mill, according toan announce- 
ment by W. M. Steinke, executive vice 
president. The appointment is effec- 
tive March 1. Mr. Marron joined 
Russell-Miller in 1945 at the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis headquarters. For 
the past 22 months he has been of- 
fice manager at Dallas. In his new 
position Mr. Marron will be associat- 
ed with R. S. Hjelmseth, Dallas man- 
ager. 
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ADDITION ORDERED 
COLBY, K ANS A S—Directors of 
the Colby Hi Plains Co-op Assn. have 
ordered construction of a 1-million- 
bushel concrete elevator next to the 


firm’s present facilities. Completion of 
the addition will give the firm a total 
storage capacity of 1.6 million bush- 
els in Colby. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Milling Industry, 
Aided by Officials, Working 
To Boost Sales in Caribbean 


Blair Hackney 


Pillsbury Names 
Blair Hackney 


To Kansas City 


MINNEAPOLIS Blair Hackney 
has been appointed regional manager 
for bakery flour sales in Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., bakery products division, 
it was announced by B. F. Cruzen, 
manager of bakery flour sales. Mr. 
Hackney will maintain headquarters 
in Kansas City. 

In addition to supporting head- 
quarters on the sale of hard winter 
wheat bakery flours, Mr. Hackney 
will be responsible for the sale of 
bakery flours and bakery mixes to a 
selected list of bakery accounts. 

Mr. Hackney is a graduate of the 
milling school at Kansas State Col- 
lege. He was associated with the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
for six years and with Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., for two 
years before joining Pillsbury. He 
came to Pillsbury’s bakery products 
division in 1954, with headquarters 
assignments in advertising and sales 
promotion and in sales administra- 
tion. He joined the Minneapolis dis- 
trict in 1956 as a territory salesman. 
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District 7, AOM, 
To Meet March 7-8 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—District 
No. 7, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will meet March 7-8 at the 
Plaza-Hilton Hotel in San Antonio, 
announce W. B. Holmes, Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, and Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. 

The speakers will be Hans Koch, 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; J. F. Lakey, director, division of 
food and drugs, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health; Edward Dodson, su- 
perintendent, Pioneer Mills, San An- 
tonio; Russell Kice, Kice Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Wichita, and Tom Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co. 

The meeting will get under way 
with an allied hospitality room_ the 
evening of March 7. The room will 
open at 6:30 p.m. March 8 the meet- 
ing will start at 10 a.m. Scheduled 
on the program besides the speakers 
are the election of officers and intro- 
duction of national officers and visi- 
tors. The evening program will in- 
clude a cocktail hour starting at 6 
p.m. with a banquet and entertain- 
ment to follow. 








TORONTO—A high level trade 
mission has been visiting the Carib- 
bean on behalf of the Canadian 
flour milling industry’s export in- 
terests. Included are representa- 
tives of the mills, government offi- 
cials and senior staff members of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Earlier 
this year Jamaica sent a trade mis- 
sion to Canada and included were 
some top flour importers. The 
Canadian visit is in the nature of 
reciprocity action to follow the ad- 
vantages already gained by per- 
sonal talks. 


Representing the millers are Ernest 
J. Wolff, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 
chairman of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee, and Donald M 
Hunter, T. H. Taylor Co., Chatham, 
Ont., president of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. Head of the mission is 
George H. MclIvor, chief commission- 
er of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
he is accompanied by his executive 
assistant, Clive B. Davidson. Repre- 
senting the government is Dr. Claude 
M. Isbister, assistant deputy minister, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. MclIvor, interviewed in Kings- 
ton by Robert W. McRae of the To- 
ronto Financial Post, said: “The 
Caribbean countries have traditional- 
ly been among Canada’s best flour 
importing countries. The British West 
Indies alone normally import nearly 
five million bushels annually of Cana- 
da’s best wheat in the form of flour. 
Essentially, this a goodwill mission. 
Needless to say, however, if we can 
up our sales in the course of our 
visits, so much the better.” 

Mill Erection Feared 

The first BWI federation elections 
are to take place March 25 and ulti- 
mately a customs’ union will be 
evolved. The federation is reported to 
be considering the provision of tariff 
protection for secondary industry and 
it is this that the Canadian millers 
fear. It could result in the erection 
of flour mills to serve the consoli- 
dated area. 

Mr. Davidson does not think that 
the erection of mills will be seriously 
considered. The flour industry is not 
a heavy employer of labor. Tariff pro- 
tected flour mills would come low on 
the list from the standpoint of a gov- 
ernment-fostered investment seeking 
maximized employment returns, he 
believes. 

Commenting further, Mr. Davidson 
told the Post: “When wheat is milled, 
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30% becomes a feed product. In flour 
milling, it’s a must to achieve a prop- 
er balance between main and byprod- 
uct sales. Inability to dispose readily 
of the offals, as would be the case 
in the British Caribbean, would 
render a flour mill in the area a 
highly uneconomic undertaking.” 

On the same subject, Mr. MclIvor 
declared: “We do expect to suffer 
some flour sales loss in Venezuela in 
consequence of the recently an- 


nounced $4.8 million Caracas flour 
mill construction project. But from 
every economic standpoint, we feel 


sure that the British Caribbean will 
continue to get flour supplies from 
abroad. Whether or not the area will 
continue indefinitely to purchase size- 
able quantities of flour supplies from 
Canada is, of course, another and 
much more complex question. Like 
everything else, it’s all a matter of 
price, given comparable quality of 





NEW SHIPPING LINE 
TO JAMAICA 


TORONTO —A further expansion 
of its service to the Caribbean has 
been announced by Saguenay Ship- 
ping, Ltd. of Montreal. The new line 
will run from Montreal during the 
summer shipping season and from 
Halifax in winter every two weeks. 
The Jamaican trade mission which 
recently visited Canada asked for 
improved service and this extension 
will now give flour importers the 
benefit of regular weekly delivery. 
Sag ships go into Kingston, following 
ealls at Nassau, Santiago de Cuba 
and Port au Prince, Haiti. 





product. And it’s in the matter of 


price that we've been having our 
troubles.” 
The Post writer observes: “Ama- 


zingly enough, production costs don't 
really enter into the picture. Cana- 
dian mills operated by such firms as 
Ogilvie, Maple Leaf, Robin Hood, 
Pillsbury and Quaker Oats are all set 
up on the same high efficiency, low 
profit margin basis as are their U.S 
counterparts. If anything, Canadian 
production costs are lower. The Cana- 
dian farmer is not competing with his 
U.S. cousin. He’s competing directly 
with the U.S. Treasury. And competi- 
tion like that is hard to beat.”’ 

The Post declared: “The U.S. sub- 

(Turn to CARIBBEAN, page 34) 





Barbados, from 
U.S. 


Canada 
Ss bot 107,849 105,606 
, ser ee 163,612 65,679 
i nershssssos 72,293 
eS eee 181,258 19,185 
ERR ee 161,194 53,815 
EEG ESF 172,632 39,080 
OTS 183,392 32,592 
. Se 210,766 33,336 
_, Sere 183,654 41,000 
, Ree 225,210 37,000 
ES SOS 183,690 34,000 
i teedenaobes 191,610 16,000 
Saas 198,670 3,000 
Rss xs ay ceuda 187,964 28,000 
Se 149,596 20,000 
) Shee 168,124 24,000 
_ Sep be sF 186,040 4,000 
. SE ere 152,456 12,976 
| rr 81,026 9,058 





EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR TO BWI 
Crop Year Ended Aug. 31 
Bags of 100 Ib. 


_ Data prepared from U.S. and Canadian statistics by the Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee. Canadian crop year ends July 31; U.S., Aug. 31. Data matched up as o 


Canada U.S. Canada 

654,856 480,943 627,897 863,696 
952,569 123,941 690,375 805,607 
885,400 249,754 618.637 1,106,657 
,007,894 64,545 696 238 568 406 
793,686 195,781 567,750 907,704 
978 688 130,929 666,722 879,040 
970,354 28,976 758,450 627,615 
,028 094 21,830 636,018 469,216 
,014,824 3,000 512,772 495,000 
901,610 8,000 762,898 413,000 
,056,232 11,000 955,448 393,000 
781,822 7,000 1,102,192 199,000 
837,540 2,000 1,273,510 197,000 
979,118 14,000 1,396,108 48,000 
926,682 — 767,100 63,000 
925,342 4,000 905,184 20,000 
818,344 2,000 620,578 4,000 
702,388 8,142 622,140 26,948 
507,876 11,210 509,266 47,676 


Trinidad, from Jamaica, from 
s 


Aug. 3}. 
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STORMS HURT BUSINESS 
PRODUCTION IN EAST 


BUFFALO — Blizzard conditions 
which hit the eastern seaboard last 
week disrupted communications, 
stalled transportation, and cut into 
flour milling production and retail 
bakery sales. In some communities 
the snowfall was reported as the 
heaviest in 20 years. It became neces- 
sary to cut back production of the 
mills at Buffalo when derailment of 
trains and a shortage of freight cars 
hampered the movement of supplies. 
There were reports of a sharp drop 
in flour trading and retail bakery 
sales in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
as business personnel and shoppers 
remained snowbound at home. (See 
Market Reports, page 8.) 





Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Reports Increase 
In Net Income 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, reported net income of 
$1,144,091 after taxes and charges in 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1957, 
compared with $1,023,723 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
crop year. 

During the period gross. sales 
amounted to $26,735,107, of which 
$1,713,777 represented storage in- 
come, compared with gross sales of 
$28,118,733 in the like period of the 
previous year, of which $3,027,143 
represented storage income. 

Operating costs declined from $26,- 
778,740 a year ago to $25,323,834 in 
the past six months. 

The report states that all of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat stored 
in canvas tents at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Ft. Worth, Texas, has _ been 
moved. Some of this wheat remains 
to be sold and settlement made with 
CCC and final determination of losses 
awaits completion of these sales and 
also a decision on claims aggregating 
$1,233,155 which have been filed by 
the Burrus firm with the contracts 
disputes board of CCC. 
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Interstate’s 
Earnings Climb 
To Record Level 


KANSAS CITY —Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. set a new record for 
earnings in 1957. The net of $4,046,- 
721 was the highest in the company’s 
history, exceeding by 15% the 1956 
record of $3,516,818, according to the 
annual report released this week. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock equaled $3.86 per share in 1957 
compared with $3.30 in 1956. 

Sales amounted to $113,224,927 in 
the past year compared with $106,- 
379,091 in the previous year, a gain 
of 6.4%. Approximately 40% of the 
gain came from increased poundage 
in the same areas served in 1956. 

The increased income from higher 
prices and greater volume was large- 
ly absorbed in higher operating costs, 
the report says, leaving the net profit 
on sales at 3.57% compared with 
3.31% in 1956. 

Cake sales in the Southeast, a mar- 
ket which the company entered in 
1954 in Birmingham and Greensboro, 
were double that of the first full year 
of operation in those areas. 
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Bemis Bro. Elects 
A. N. Weeks as 
Vice President 


ST. LOUIS—A. N. Weeks, director 
of production for the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., 


charge of 


was elected president in 


production at the 


vice 
recent 


annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held in St. Louis. 

Mr. Weeks joined Bemis in 1919 
after graduation from Union Col- 


lege, Schenectady, N.Y., where he re- 
ceived a degree in civil 
engineering. He attended the 
Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance in Boston, and was gradu 
ated in 1930. 

Mr. Weeks’ with 
have included a two-year assignment 
with the Angus Co., Ltd., of Cal- 
cutta, from which Bemis is the ex- 
clusive importer of Angus burlap 
He was later transferred to the bir- 
lap research and grading department 
in Boston, where he remained until! 
appointment as production manager 
of the Bemis multiwall paper ship 
ping sack plant at East Pepperell, 
Mass. He became manager of the 
East Pepperell plant in 1938 

In January, 1957, he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, where he suc- 
ceeds A. H. Clarke, who retired as 
director of production. 
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Victor Chemical Announces Contest 


To Find Recipes for Self-Rising Flour 


CHICAGO Professionally- 
employed home economists are beir 
invited tft enter a _ self-rising flour 
recipe contest by Victor Chemi 


Works. The plan is part of the con- 
tinuing drive by Victor to aid sales of 
self-rising flour, not only in the cu- 
larly using states of the south, but 
throughout the whole of the U.S 

The idea for the contest stems fron 
Victor's successful survey of the 
erage homemaker’s attitude » | 
baking—dubbed “Futures wher 
was published in October, 1956. Inter- 
viewers learned that one of the thi 
most needed by housewives was re- 
cipes for self-rising flour 

M hi firms have used the 
informat eaned by Vi T and 
one company has produced eC 
book. But the ew project is d 
obtainir it least 50 md re pes 
Victo1 Ti g its idea with $2,506 
in prizes plus the costs of the p1 
tion 

As Morris R. Stanley, director of 
sales i V r e presid le- 
clared, when making the announce- 
ment of the contest in Chicag ‘Self 
rising flour has been, and it will con- 
tinue to be the salvatior f the fam- 
ily flour industry 

The first prize will be a trip f 
two, for one week, in Nass 
$1,000. The second prize is 
stole rr SSO nd there w be 40 
additional cash prizes of $25. The 
recipes will be riginated by persons 
of professional standing—a practici! 





COLOMBIA TO BUY 15,000 METRIC TONS WHEAT 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 AGREEMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. 


Department 
procurement under provisions of Public Law 


authorized 
15,000 


of Agriculture has 
480 of approximately 


metric tons wheat and wheat flour by Colombia. Wheat must be bagged grad- 


ing U.S. 


No. 2 or better or wheat flour. Only 


the following wheat will be 


eligible for financing: (a) White wheat of the subclass soft white wheat, and 
flour milled from it, for shipment from U.S. ports except Pacific coast ports 
(contracts may be entered into for cracker fiour milled from western white 
wheat or soft white wheat for shipment from Pacific ports); (b) hard red 
spring wheat of the subclasses dark northern spring, northern spring and red 
spring wheat, and flour milled from these classes; (c) hard red winter wheat 


of the subclasses dark hard winter, hard winter and yellow 


hard winter 


wheat, and flour milled from these classes; and (d) mixed wheat containing 
only wheat specified above, except that mixtures with white wheat specified 
in (a) are not eligible for shipment through Pacific coast ports. The wheat 
must have been grown in the continental U.S., and the flour milled in the 
U.S. from domestically-produced wheat. Sales contracts made between March 
3 and May 31 will be eligible for financing. Delivery will be to importer c. & f. 
or c.i.f. Colombian ports, or f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments may 
be made between March 8 and June 30. Purchases of the wheat and flour will 
be made by Corporacion de Defenso de Productos Agricolas (INA), Bogota, 


Colombia. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Buying Slow as Bad Weather, 
Crop Forecasts Dominate Markets 


— and hard winter wheat 
bakery flour prices made slight 
advances for the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 24, but buyers failed to 
stir. There were several reasons for 
the sluggishness, including heavy 
blows which the weather delivered to 
major business communities along the 
eastern seaboard, blanketing the area 
with snow and hampering business 
operations. For another, buyers are 
increasingly aware of the new South- 
west wheat crop, which promises to 
be one of the largest on record. This 
is making buyers reluctant to enter 
a carrying charge period on old crop 
flour 

Flour mills and retail bakeries in 
the East suffered the same setbacks 
is other businesses hit by heavy 
snows and freezing temperatures last 
week. One large milling firm reported 
that its Buffalo operations were out 
of production approximately two days 
as the weather halted railroads and 
prevented personnel from getting to 
work. Reports from other seaboard 
communities told of a slump in retail 
bakery sales as the heaviest snows in 
20 years covered the area and caused 
shoppers to curtail their purchases. 

Although the week was almost 
wholly quiet, sales by spring wheat 
mills were above the previous period. 
Increase reflected the carryover of a 
moderate flurry of buying which oc- 
curred the week end of Feb. 14-17 
ind then died as the new period 
opened 

There was a brighter hue to news 
from the west coast in reports of a 
relaxation of import restrictions. in 
the Philippine Islands, essentially the 
granting of more liberal access to 
letters of credit by bakeries in the 
Philippines seeking to import flour. 

Production by mills of the US. 
dropped 6% from the previous week, 
but still remained slightly above the 
average for a normal work week, 
amounting to 102% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 108% the previ- 
ous week and 101% a year ago. The 
only areas to show production in- 
creases were the Northwest and in- 
terior Northwest. Minneapolis pro- 
duction remained at the same level 
as the earlier period, but Buffalo 
dropped 10%. Southwest production 
also dropped 10%. (See tables on 


page 9.) 
Northwest 

Minneapolis: Bakery flour prices 
for springs were steady to 4¢ above 
the previous week, due to increasing 
wheat costs. But buyers appeared to 
show little interest, having filled con- 
tracts fairly well ahead earlier in the 
crop year. The opening of the week 
saw a small amount of spring wheat 
flours sold, the tail end of moderate 
purchasing done over the week end 
of Feb. 14-17 by a large bakery chain. 
This business represented the sales 
peak for the period. Because the 
sales occurred over the week end of 
Feb. 14-17 and ended Monday, the 
current period shows a rise in activi- 
ty, despite the fact that the current 
period was mainly slow and domi- 
nated by a lack of buying interest. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 104% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week and 62% a year 


ago 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Local firms with seaboard mills re- 
ported that heavy snows on the east 
coast hampered operations last week 
and cut into sales. 

The widespread lack of either 
domestic or export interest in clears 
continued to be the dominant factor 
in that area of activity. The scarcity 
of buying interest, however, was fair- 
ly well offset by a good balance of 
running time. With mill operations 
failing to show an increase, most 
firms are comfortable and not inter- 
ested in pressing for the sale of 
clears flours. Prices remained steady, 
although there were a few reports of 
some mills offering clears at attrac- 
tive price levels not quoted generally 
by the majority of the trade. 

Shipping directions in the local 
area ranged from just fair to good, 
giving some indications of a drop 
from the previous week, coinciding 
with running time at the mills which 
was steady at best, without any pros- 
pect of increasing in the immediate 
future. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 96% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 88% 
the previous week and 102% a year 
ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 115% of 
five-day milling capacity, the same as 
the previous week, compared with 
86% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 111% of capacity, compared with 
108% the previous week and 94% a 


year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 112% of 
capacity, compared with 110% the 
previous week and 91% a year ago. 
Quotations Feb. 21, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.90@6.11, spring short $6@ 
6.21, spring high gluten $6.20@6.41, 
first clears $5.27@6.62, whole wheat 
$6.01@6.11; family flour $6.35@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by hard 
winter wheat mills last week con- 
tinued on the quiet side. Sales 
amounted to 28% of five-day capa- 
city, the same as the previous week, 
and compared with 44% a year ago. 
Export and government orders ac- 
counted for one-fifth of the week's 
business. 

Bakery sales volume continued to 
be very light, confined almost entire- 
ly to the usual p.d.s. business and 
scattered fill-in carlots. Bakers feel 
that incentives are almost entirely 
lacking. The majority of the chain 
buyers are covered through March, 
with some into April and May. A few 
independents will need flour in 
March, but are not showing any great 
buying interest. The price structure 
has not changed much recently, and 
they can see no strong factors that 
will swing values upward. When they 
buy they will probably cover their 
needs for about 30 days, it is be- 
lieved. 

On the family flour front, sales 
have also been quiet, although there 
were some blenders in the South who 
bought moderate quantities of flour. 
Prices were unchanged and direc- 
tions rated as pretty good. The reces- 
sion is mentioned as one factor that 
has caused more bread eating. 

Export markets showed slight im- 
provement, but are still rated as fair- 
ly quiet. Venezuela is said to be buy- 
ing flour against its licenses. The 
Latin American business, on the 
whole, is not rushing, and is general- 
ly rated slower than a year ago. 

Demand for clears has not been 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Heavy Grind, Decline in Wheat Receipts 
Force Durum, Semolina Prices Higher 


A of wheat receipts to 
meet the heavy demands of 
pre-Easter production schedules 
brought on a sharp rise in durum 
and semolina prices during the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 24. Price in- 
creases were announced midway 
through the period and again at the 
end, stimulating a moderate amount 
of semolina buying each time. 
“Wheat receipts at Minneapolis for 
the week totaled 137 cars, sharply 
below average and the total for the 
previous week. In contrast, durum 
mills continue to grind on a six-day 
schedule. 

Durum prices rose 2¢ at mid-week, 
the first change in almost a month, 
and forced semolina 10¢ higher. As 
the new period opened Feb. 24 durum 
prices rose another 4¢, and semolina 
was increased 15¢. 

Shipping directions continue excel- 
lent as manufacturers of macaroni 
and spaghetti products prepare for 


additional sales increases between 
now and Easter. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 135% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
134% the previous week and 94% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 21 were as fol- 


lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.37@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.32@2.37 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.31@2.36 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.29@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 


five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 


a POE 157,500 213,808 135 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *210,459 134 
i. A re . 156,500 146,609 94 

Crop year 

production 
July 1, 1957-Feb. 22, 1958......... 5,807,616 
July |, 1956-Feb. 23, 1957......... 5,122,706 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Improves 
As Demand, Prices 
Increase Sharply 


ILLFEED demand increased 

substantially in nearly all 
areas of the country during the seven 
day period ending Feb. 24 as the 
result of heavy snows and colder 
weather in some communities and a 
general decline in supplies and mill 
running time in others. By the end 
of the period almost all segments of 
the buying trade were taking on ad- 
ditional supplies, particularly sacked 
bran. Prices in the spring wheat mills 
area moved from $1.50 to $3.50 above 
the previous week, while advances 
in the Southwest were in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 to $1.50. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75°% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,265 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,907 tons 
in the previous week and 52,302 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The week began slow- 
ly, but interest in sacked bran de- 
veloped midway through the period, 
increasing in tempo until almost all 
segments of the buying trade were 
involved. As a result, sacked bran 
moved up $2 at most mills and gave 
indications of going even higher as 
the new week got under way Feb. 24. 
Jobbers were equally as busy, with 
reports coming in of the most active 
interest in a long time. 

Interest in middlings throughout 
the week lagged behind bran, but the 
general bullishness brought price in- 
creases here, too. The demand for 
red dog, brisk for several weeks, was 
still good, but at a pace slightly slow- 
er than in previous weeks, with prices 
steady at the lower quotation of the 
previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Bran $34G@ 
35.50, standard midds. $33.50@35.50, 
flour midds. $37, red dog $39. 

Kansas City: Moderately stronger 
prices prevailed in the millfeed mar- 
ket in the week ended Feb. 24. Bulk 
middlings were quoted $1 higher and 
bulk bran $1.50 higher than a week 
earlier. Bulk shorts advanced only 
25¢. Sacked shorts were unchanged 
and sacked bran 50¢ stronger. 

Demand was considered pretty 
good. One large feed mixer seeking 
bulk feed gave strength to the mar- 
ket late in the period. Jobbers were 
also active buyers of bulk feeds. 
Sacked bran was moving well to the 
country trade. Supplies are not 
plentiful, especially for bulk feeds. 
Mills, with running time on the slow 
side, are generally sold up for this 
week, and anyone needing supplies 
must look to the jobbers. Sacked 
shorts are said to be more plentiful. 

Quotations Feb. 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $33.50@34.25, shorts 
$34.25@35, sacked; bran $29.75@ 
30.50, shorts $32@32.75, middlings $31 
@31.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
good last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran was up 25¢ ton, shorts 
were unchanged. Quotations Feb. 21, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $33.75@ 
34.25, shorts $34.50@35. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations Feb. 21, basis Kansas 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 32) 
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Congressional Action, Exports 
Keep Wheat Futures Strong 


ee added emphasis being given 
to farm legislation in Congress, 
particularly price supports and sur- 
plus disposal programs, set the 
pattern for wheat price movements 
in the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 24. Export workings, of which 
there were a considerable amount 
early in the week, and the new crop 
wheat growth in the Southwest con- 
tinued to exert influence, especially 
in keeping old and new crop futures 
under separate pressures. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 24 were: Chicago — March 
$2.19%, May $2.16%, July $1.94%, 
September $1.9744, December $2.05 5s ; 
Kansas City—March $2.145%, May 
$2.07 %, July $1.88, September $1.917 ; 
Minneapolis—May $2.23, July $2.137s. 

The pressure of congressional ma- 
neuvering to skirt the administration 
and freeze price supports on the new 
crop at $2 bu., evident for several 
weeks now, was intensified last week 
Progress at the end gave indications 
of including the higher levels of sup- 
ports in an omnibus bill to avoid 
presidential veto, probably to be pre- 
sented sometime in March. The 
height of this price support activity 
was reached approximately at the 
same time the Senate agricultural 
committee approved a $2 billion ex- 
tension of the farm surplus commod- 
ity disposal program, including the 
use of some funds from the appro- 
priation during the remainder of the 
current crop year. 

Although price support action was 
not finalized during the week, its 
effect, coupled with action on the 
surplus disposal program, caused 
new crop futures to bulge. With ac- 
tion on price supports temporarily 
shelved at the week end, however, 
strength was momentarily removed 
and new crop contracts, dropped back 
fractionally at the close Feb. 24 

In spite of the increasing strength 
of high support advocates, the over 
all effect had much uncertainty in 
it, and new crop gains at the end of 
the week were just fractional. An- 
‘ther force which discouraged fur- 
ther gains was the growing belief in 
the trade that new crop contracts 
have climbed enough to offset most 
of the current bullish factors 


Export workings, almost totally 
confined to the early part of the 
period, reached approximately 5 
million bushels. With the absence 
of additional exports at the close, 
old crop contracts softened slight- 
ly. The rumor that shortages on 
the March delivery may not be as 
acute as believed earlier also dis- 
couraged additional gains. 


India lifted 3.5 million bushels of 
wheat and still has a potential of 3 
million bushels on an old agreement. 
Yugoslavia lifted 168,000 bu. Gulf 
wheat, while Formosa and Korea 
were active buyers on the west coast 

Receipts Steady 

Primary receipts of wheat for the 
week ending Feb. 21 totaled the same 
as the previous period, 7.2 million 
bushels. Minneapolis inspections 
amounted to 1,120 cars, of which 
425 were assigned to CCC. Small of- 
ferings from the country induced 
firmness and buying incentive was 
furnished by a number of factors 
Exporters were active buyers of 
wheat to cover substantial sales an- 
nounced over the week end. Political 
news of a possible freeze of price 
supports at 1957 crop levels influ- 





enced prices somewhat. Mill grinding 
was at a high rate last week and mill 
buying was evident. Average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.86%, compared with 13.71% the 
same week last year. 

At the close Feb. 21 No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat or No. 1 north- 
ern spring, through 11% protein 
traded at 9@10¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price; 12% protein 10@11¢ over; 
13% protein 12@13¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 12@14¢ over; 15% protein 13@G 
15¢ over; 16% protein 14@18¢ over; 
17% protein 18@22¢ over the May 
price. Minneapolis May wheat ad- 
vanced 1%¢, closing Feb. 21 at 
$2.23 %. 

Durum offerings were lighter and 
prices advanced 2¢ in all categories. 
(See table on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.32% @2.33% 
12% Protein 3 2.33% @2.34% 
13% Protein 2.35% @2.36% 
14% Protein 2.35% @2.37% 


15% Protein 2.36% @2.38% 
16% Protein 2.37% @2.41% 
17% Protein ‘ 2.41% @2.45% 

Protein premiums for over 17% Ic each 


4% hicher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash hard winter wheat prices 
dropped substantially at Kansas City 
in the week ended Feb. 24. The basic 
option was unchanged, but premiums 
slid on ordinary and on the low side 
of all protein wheats frorn 1%¢ to 
214¢ bu 

Premium easiness was attributed 
to more liberal supplies said to have 
been brought about by various causes 
For one reason, the absorption of 
ordinary Gulf CCC wheat for export 
has been increasing through use of 
payment-in-kind script relieving pres- 
sure on privately-owned stocks. High- 
er prices earlier are said to have 
caused more loan wheat redemptions, 
especially in Texas. And the exchang- 
ing of ordinary CCC wheat for better 
types from private stocks has added 
to the quantity of better milling 
wheats available. Receipts last week 
amounted to 1,071 cars, compared 
with 761 the previous week and 518 
a year ago. Country offerings were 
termed moderate. 

Demand has been good, although 
there has been no urgency in the buy- 
ing by mills, merchandisers or any 
other trade segment. 

Ordinary premiums were off 2¢. 
Wheat with 11.50 to 12% protein de- 
clined 112¢ bu. on the low side of the 
range, while other protein grades lost 
214¢ from the low side. 

Premiums were quoted Feb. 24 as 
follows: Ordinary 3¢ over the basic 
March option of $2 1444, 11 50% pro- 
tein 4@6¢ over, 12% protein 4%4%@ 
14¢ over, 12.50% protein 612 @16¢ 
over, 13% protein 8%2@21¢ over, 
13.50% protein 914 @23¢ over, 14% 
protein 1014 @25¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard 2.17% @2.48\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.16% @2.47% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.14% @2.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.12 2.43 

No. | Red 2.21% @2.22% 
No. 2 Red 2.20% @2.21% 
No. 3 Red 2.18% @2.20% 
No. 4 Red 2.16% @2.18% 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufactur ng areas by mills reporting current 


to The North 


7 
western Miller with relationship of production to capac ty and to the total estimated output of a 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 









































Feb. 16-22 *Previous Feb. | 7-23 Feb. 19-25, Feb 
1958 week 957 956 
Northwest 774,759 759,530 606,810 640,742 63 
Southwest 318,329 = 1,452,115 407,488 215,036 22 
Buffa 504,88 570,28 568 568 509 604 52 
Central and Southeast 560,506 575,624 532,839 562.587 52 
North Pacific Coast 311,373 315,237 391,586 281,08 29 
Totals 3,469 848 3,672,787 3,417.29 3,209,050 3,213,812 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 
*Revised 
z Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to 
Feb. 16-22, Previous Feb. 17-23, Feb. 19-25, Feb. 20-26 Z 
1958 week 1957 1956 955 
Northwest 112 110 9 93 86 
Southwest 10! | 107 93 94 
Buffa ic 107 117 119 07 
Central and S. E 95 97 94 98 78 
No. Pacific Coast 96 98 85 77 86 
Totals 02 108 0 94 94 7,063.14 7.090.873 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour Jay week F r 
capacity output tivity ty u ¢ ¢ y 
Feb 6-22 750 244 600 87 
Feb 6-22 231,000 267,897 5 Previous week 750 276.373 98 
Previous week 231,000 *265,957 5 Year ago : 281.038 97 
Year ago 237,000 202,368 86 Two year 3 g 277 S77 99 
Two years ag 237,000 200.678 8S Five-vea erage 9 
Five-year average 98 en-ye erage 9 
Ten-year erage 90 *Re ed 
*Revised 
Pr F nterior mills in Minnesota. includ 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (including Wichita and Salina) 
nd w 5-d week 
5-day week Flour ° . ern 
capacity output tivity — o-é hg 
revio weer 95 c 
Feb 6-22 456.900 506,862 Year g 0 109 
Previous week 456,900 "493,573 08 Two ye 9 3 92 
Year ago 430,500 404,442 94s Five-ye erage 98 
Two years ago 454,500 440 064 96 Ten-ye ge 4 
Five-year average 92 Revised 
Ten-year average 86 
"Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST S 
: Mills ois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast indiana. Kentucky. North Carolina. Tennessee 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Washington Mills Flour ° 
5-day week Flour % ac output tivity 
output tivity Feb 6-22 560,506 95 
Feb. 16-22 181,263 93 Previous week 59 0 *575,624 97 
Previous week *191 895 98 Year ago 570,250 532 839 94 
Year ago 176,128 82 wo years ag 570,250 562,587 98 
Two years ago 0 162,635 75 ~=«*Five-ye erag 88 
Five-year average es en-yea erage 83 
Ten-year average 85 Revised 
eas BUFFALO 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 5-day week Flour : 
Feb 22 128,500 130 0 0 ty utput tivity 
Previous week 28,500 *123,342 96 Feb 6-22 500 504 88 03 
Year ago 138,750 125,458 9 Previous week 570.28 7 
Two years ago 133,200 118.448 82 Year age 0 568 568 9 
Five-year average 92 Two years ago 7 9,604 07 
Ten-year average 92 Five-year average 6 
*Revised Ten-year average 02 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 22, and p two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 


and St. Joseph 2 


ncluding Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffa 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 


Southwest*—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 





production to date production 


principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
+4 


nd Montana 
Y Production com- 


Dakota 
of N pP 


© 


—Northwest*— __—-Buffalot- 


Crop year Weekly 
to date productio 











Feb. 16-22 26,696 902,795 14.875 466,645 9,694 
Previous week $29,405 $14,583 0,949 
Two weeks ago 28,694 $14,492 g 
1957 28,50! 919,912 2,288 472,753 513 
1956 24,604 867,893 3,336 461,325 6 
1955 24,800 858,597 2,836 465,188 
1954 24,054 824,014 4.186 495.413 
ncipal mills. **74% of total capacity. #Al! mills. tRevised 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard and of | | i winters. Ex 
winter milling wheat was selling Feb porters sy t e care of the 
24 t $2 4914 @2.5114, rail basis, de- old con ts, ¢ p « ditions are 
livered Texas common points. Truck ood. It as bes ery ope win 
wheat was selling at $2.20@2.25 de- with virtually » snow covering 
livered north Texas mills. Demand except at the higher elevations. Ther: 
was slow and offerings were suffi- s much moisture in the soil. How 
cient ever, winter wheat is not out ol 

Export bookings picked up in the danger from freezing and a sudden 
Pacific Northwest. Japan took wheat cold spell could raise havo But 


early in the week and at the clos: 
Formosa took two cargoes of white 


b+ n 


1OW all wintel frains are 


excellent condition 








Edward O. Boyer 


Edward O. Boyer 
Named to GMI 


Directorate 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edward O. Boy- 
er, who joined the Sperry Flour Co 
us a 17-year-old bill and order clerk 


in 1911, has been elected to the board 
f directors of General Mills, Inc. His 
election was announced Feb. 24 by 
Harry A. Bullis, board chairman. 
Mr. Boyer has served as general 
manager of Sperry (western) opera- 
tions since 1953 and as a vice presi- 
dent of the company since 1945. He 
headquarters at San Francisco. His 


| with the Sperry 
Flour GMI's predecessor 
firms, at Oakland, Cal. After duty 
with the U.S. Army in France during 
1917 and 1918, he returned to the 
Sperry organization, becoming a 
salesman in 1919 and assistant branch 
sales manager at Oakland in 1920. 
Four years later, he advanced to the 
branch sales manager’s position, and 


ng career began 


. 
Co., one of 


in 1925 became assistant to the com- 
pany s general sales manager at San 
Francisco. 

Two years after the formation of 
GMI in 1928, Mr. Boyer was named 
general flour sales manager for west- 
ern operations, becoming vice presi- 
dent of what was then the western 
division in 1937. He was appointed 
chief executive of the division in 1945, 
the year in which he was also made 
i vice president of GMI. 

Mr. Boyer received his education at 
Business College, Oakland, and in 
the extension division, University of 
California, Berkeley. He is past presi- 
dent and a director of the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club, director and 


treasurer of the Guide Dogs for the 
Blind, Inc., and a member of the 
California Commonwealth and the 


Merchants Exchange Clubs. In Janu- 
ary, 1957, he was elected a director 
of the Pacific National Bank of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Boyer is married, has a son, a 
daughter, and six grandchildren. 





“BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE FACILITY 

HARPER, KANSAS—A flat stor- 
age facility with capacity to hold 
348,000 bu. grain will be erected dur- 
ing the next 60 days at Harper by 
Imperial Mills. Imperial also disclosed 
plans to erect a second such build- 
ing with 350,000 bu. capacity for 
later in the year. When the two units 
are up the firm’s grain storage ca- 
pacity will top 1.4 million bushels. 
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WHEAT supportBoosr Percentage of Parity to Stay 
Same for Small Grain Crops 





TERMED UNLIKELY 


WASHINGTON — The expectation 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will ultimately boost the 1958 
wheat price support to $2 bu. on the 
basis of the recent decision to retain 
small grain price support levels for 
the 1958 crops at the levels which 
prevailed in 1957 is dismissed as total- 
ly unlikely by officials. They say there 
is no relationship between the two 
problems and to boost the 1958 wheat 
crop price support back to $2 bu. 
from the $1.78 level already fixed 
would be to fix that support level at 
84% of the wheat parity price. 





G. W. McKinney 
Transferred 
To St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—G. W. McKinney of 
the Checkerboard Grain Co. in Kan- 
sas City, has been transferred to the 
Checkerboard Grain Co. in St. Louis, 
it has been announced by Eldred A. 
Cayce, purchasing vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co. 

Mr. McKinney will be a member of 
the Merchants Exchange in St. Louis 
and his duties will be concerned with 
grain merchandising. 

The Checkerboard Grain Co. is a 
subsidiary of the Ralston Purina Co. 





———-BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUNDS FOR ELEVATOR 
GARBER, OKLA.—Funds are be- 
ing raised to construct a 250,000-bu. 
grain elevator at Garber. L. A. White, 
manager of the local cooperative ele- 
vator, said the cost will approximate 
$148,000. 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that it will continue the 
price support level for the small 
grains and oilseed crops at the 
same percentage of parity that was 
in effect for the 1957 crops. Briefly, 
it is 70 per cent of the February, 
1958, parity price for oats, barley, 
rye and grain sorghums. 


For the oilseed crops, soybeans will 
be supported at 70 per cent of the 
February, 1958, parity price; flax- 
seed at 65 per cent of the February 
parity price, and cottonseed at the 
reflected level of 65 per cent of the 
February, 1958, parity price which is 
$68.60 ton. 

It had been widely believed that 
USDA would lower the level of sup- 
port for those crops for 1958 since 
the parity price for corn had de- 
clined seven cents a bushel from last 
year. For the small grains, the dollar 
and cents support level for barley is 
down four cents a bushel from 1957; 
the dollar and cents support for rye 
is off six cents a bushel. 

Flaxseed Level Down 

The flaxseed dollar and cents price 
support level is down 24 cents from 
the year earlier, reflecting the decline 
in the parity price for that crop. The 
soybean dollar and cents price sup- 
port is unchanged. The cottonseed 
dollar and cents support is slightly 
off from 1957 under the USDA action. 

One of the major reasons assigned 
to the failure of USDA to lower the 
support levels of these crops for 1958 
is the probable sizeable increase in 
funds which will be available for soil 
bank acreage reserve operations in 
corn and cotton and the _ cross- 





Buhler Has International Sales Meeting 


UZWIL, SWITZERLAND—Eighty 
sales representatives of Buhler Broth- 
ers from 40 countries gathered at 
Uzwil to attend a sales meeting of 
the milling engineering firm recently. 
Buhler conducts such meetings peri- 
odically to keep its staff of resident 
representatives abreast of milling 
progress. 

In his opening speech, Dr. Rene 
Buhler stressed the necessity of such 
meetings. Keeping up with technical 
progress is no longer the task of each 
individual, he said. It can be achieved 
only by perfect teamwork and an in- 
vestment in research and develop- 


ment. 
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Dr. Max Zollinger was chairman of 
the meeting. Sessions were devoted to 
talks, discussions and demonstrations 
on how to cut installation and operat- 
ing costs in order to get a better re- 
turn for every dollar invested in new 
milling machinery. Tours were con- 
ducted and a new milling movie was 
shown. 

Buhler Brothers are represented in 
the U.S. by Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co., Minneapolis, and in Canada by 
Buhler Brothers (Canada), Ltd., To- 
ronto. Attending the meeting were C. 
Rudolf Moor, Fritz Schiess, Fred 
Schumacher and Alfred Horst from 
the U.S. and Alfons Ittensohn from 
Canada. 





BUHLER OFFICIALS—Top officials of Buhler Brothers, milling engineers, 
Uzwil, Switzerland, at a recent international sales meeting of the firm at 
Uzwil are, left to right, Dr. Rene Buhler, Dr. Max Zollinger, Ernest Roth and 


Dr. Arnold Loher. 
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compliance feature of soil bank op- 
erations for the 1958 soil bank year. 
The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has approved an increase of $175 
million to finance acreage reserve 
participation of corn and_ cotton 
farmers who had asked for soil bank 
contracts but were closed out because 
soil bank funds were exhausted. The 
House committee action is only part 
of the story. USDA soil bank officials 
plan to present to the Senate an ad- 
ditional docket which will show that 
the soil bank needs at least another 
$225 million to finance requested corn 
and cotton acreage reserve contracts, 
and the House committee has agreed 
to approve this higher figure. 
More Acreage Included 
This means that upwards of 
million acres of corn and more than 
five million acres of cotton can be 
placed in the soil bank. This contribu- 
tion to the soil bank is a sizeable re- 
duction in corn and cotton acreage 
and is believed to have influenced 
USDA in keeping the price support 
levels for the small grains and oil- 
seeds at last year’s level of support. 


2 


In this year’s soil bank operations, 
there is an effective cross-compliance 
provision which prevents the plant- 
ing of other field crops on land that 
is put into acreage reserve programs 
of the soil bank. In fact, participation 
in the soil bank automatically re- 
stricts planting of field crops on any 
farm which has land in any soil bank 
crop coverage to not more than the 
total land of that farm which was in 
cultivation the previous year. 

This provision prevents a farmer 
from taking land out of corn and 
planting beans, oats or other crops on 
the land removed from corn cultiva- 
tion through soil bank participation. 

Brake Action 

These two instances are expected 
to act as brakes on any bulge in the 
production of small grain crops, and 
it is expected that retention of last 
year’s level of price support for these 
crops will not act as an incentive for 
expansion of acreage in 1958, such as 
occurred in 1957 when much field 
crop land, idled by the soil bank for 
basic commodities, was planted to 
oats, barley and grain sorghums. 

The national average dollars-and- 
cents supports for 1958 are: 

Oats—6l¢ bu. for grade No. 3. 

Barley—93¢ bu. for grade No. 2 or 
better (except mixed barley). 

Rye—$1.10 bu. for grade No. 2 or 
better, or No. 3 on test weight only. 

Grain Sorghums—$1.83 cwt. for 
grade No. 2 or better (except mixed 
grain sorghums). 

Soybeans will be supported at a 
national average price of $2.09 bu 
which is 70 per cent of the February, 
1958, parity price announced Jan. 31 
of $2.99 bu. 

Flaxseed grading No. 1 will be 
supported at a national average price 
of $2.78 bu., which is 65 per cent of 
the February, 1958, parity price of 
$4.27 bu. 

Cottonseed will be supported on a 
basis to reflect approximately 65 per 
cent of the February, 1958, parity 
price of $68.60 ton average quality 
seed. Loans on farm-stored cotton- 
seed will be available at an average 
of $45 per ton basis grade (100). Pur- 
chase prices to producers will be at 
an average of $41 per ton basis grade 
(100), with appropriate differentials 
for purchases from ginners to reflect 
normal handling costs. 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas axe born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
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SLASH THOSE HANDLING COSTS! Bemis Multiwall Balers carry all sizes of smal! bags efficiently . . . 
only a fraction as much handling at your end and in the warehouse or store. And Bemis Ripp-Tabb speeds 
the job still more. Don’t just grouse about handling costs . . . cut °em with Bemis flexible packaging. 





WASHINGTON Weather here 
in recent days sent the legislative 
groundhog back in his hole for an- 
other six weeks, thereby confirming 
the legendary background of this 
animal—at least that is about what 
interpreters of legend and fancy see 
in the present outlook in congression- 
al chambers. 

First, it must be expected that most 
legislation at this session will ema- 
nate from the Senate side of Congress 
where Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.), the committee chairman, rides 
herd with a firm hand. 

Bill Due March 1 

The chairman states that he will 
only consider an omnibus bill on farm 
legislation and has selected several 
subcommittees to consider separate 
items for price support for individual 
commodities, which he suspects may 
be worked into an omnibus bill for 
presentation to Congress. He has 
fixed March 1, 1958, as a target date 
for a final report on the omnibus bill. 
Observers think the senator is highly 
optimistic since it is certain that in- 
dividual basic commodity group ap- 
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Delay on Farm Bill Seen; 
Benson Foes Called Confused 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


proaches will contain some rather 
ambiguous plans. 

However, the Benson opposition is 
crystallizing around an old technique 
which for years kept the Steagall 
amendment to the price control act 
in operation long after its original 
purposes had lost their basic intent. 

The grouping of the Benson opposi- 
tion—consisting of members of both 
parties centers around the wheat and 
dairy interests who propose that sup- 
ports for those commodities be held 
at the 1957 level. 

This is little more than a repeat 
porformance of the late forties when 
the war was over and Congress de- 
clined to take away the easy highroad 
of farm prosperity via high rigid price 
supports. 

Actually, there is anew tale of con- 
fusion within the Benson opposition, 
if some of the group can actually 
be described as opposition. The fact 
that the wheat and dairy interests 
congeal around a “stand-still” agree- 
ment might constitute some small 
concession to the Benson philosophy. 
They are not asking for a return 
of 90% party. 

Further, the Cotton Belt interests 
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have switched from their position of 
rigid high price supports to one of 
openly asking for lowered supports. 
They would have greatly liberalized 
acreage allotments, but accompanied 
by an export subsidy to make their 
lot more palatable. 

It is difficult to rationalize the po- 
sitions of the wheat-dairy group on 
one side with that of the cotton 
bloc on the other. 

Then, there is the Corn Belt farm- 
er. Acreage allotments have been his 
undoing, with the cotton farmer un- 
der tight acreage restraints turning 
to corn. Even the wheat farmers 
have taken advantage of the corn 
farmer by planting a most highly 
competitive crop of grain sorghums. 

Therefore, from these observations 
and facts it is difficult to see how 
“Chef” Ellender can make an accept- 
able concoction out of these ingre- 
dients. He must remember that the 
chief taster of this pottage will be the 
man in the White House. 

Strangely, there are some who are 
not as pessimistic as farm belt poli- 
ticians regarding the farm belt re- 
sponse to Mr. Benson. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding Sen. 
Ellender’s optimism on a farm bill to 
the Senate floor not later than March 
1, it is well to remember that the 
legislative groundhog has seen his 
shadow and according to legend he 
has returned to hibernation for an- 
other six weeks. 
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Purina Announces 


Scholarship Program 


ST. LOUIS—Land grant colleges 
in the U.S., Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
and three agriculture colleges in 
Canada have been notified that the 
Ralston Purina Co. is again offering 
$500 scholarships for outstanding 
seniors in colleges of agriculture. 

J. D. Sykes, Purina vice president, 
said the scholarships are awarded to 
an outstanding incoming senior at 
each of the colleges. The student 
to receive the scholarship is recom- 
mended by a scholarship committee 
consisting of faculty members of his 
school. 

The candidate must show scholar- 
ship, leadership, character, sincerity 
of purpose, a good program of ex- 
tra-curricular activities and financial 
need. 
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No Agreement Near 
On Proposals for 
Support Program 


WASHINGTON — The appearance 
of Marvin McLain, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, before the Senate 
agricuiture committee last week con- 
cerning the administration’s farm 
price support proposals met with in- 
difference from Sen. Allen J. Ellen- 
der (D., La.), committee chairman. 
Sen. Ellender said there was little 
chance that Congress would enact 
the proposals. 

Hearings in the House also show 
no sympathy for the so-called omni- 
bus farm price support bill. 

The administration has asked for 
discretionary authority for the US. 
secretary of agriculture to set price 
support levels for the basic commod- 
ities between 60 and 90% of parity, 
that the flexible price schedule re- 
quirements be repealed and that 
corn acreage allotments be aban- 
doned. 

Mr. McLain said that in the ab- 
sence of approval of administration 
proposals, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture would again impose a 
loan for all corn grown as it has 
done in the past two years when 
acreage allotment control became 
virtually inoperative through non- 
compliance. 

Sen. Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) 
has introduced a bill which would 
increase the 1958 corn acreage allot- 
ment from its present proposed level 
of 38 million acres to 56 million and 
retain the present support spread at 
75-90% of parity. If an increased 
acreage allotment were provided by 
Congress, there would be no neces- 
sity for price support loans for non- 
compliers with corn acreage allot- 
ments. 

There is evidence of unity among 
dairy groups who have been backing 
price supports for 1958 at 82.5% of 
parity and wheat interests who want 
$2 bu. support price. In each case 
Ezra Taft Benson, USDA secretary, 
has already ordered lower levels of 
support. A substantial segment of 
cotton producers is asking for low- 
ered levels of price support for 1958 
together with a broad expansion of 
acreage. 
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More Corn, Cotton Acreage 


May Come Under Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—Groundwork was 
laid last week for the removal of 
about 7.1 million acres of corn land 
and 5.1 million acres of cotton land 
from 1958 production, based on form- 
al action taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in a supplemen- 
tal appropriations measure. 

The committee has reported the 
bill to the House floor, where action 
is expected next week. At the same 
time, the Senate Committee an- 
nounced it would plan prompt action 
as its chairman, Sen. Richard Russell 
(D., Ga.), expressed approval of the 
House action. 

The House Committee action took 
observers by surprise. Its action on 
the soil bank provisions for these two 
major crops may mark the most im- 
portant legislation which can be ex- 
pected for these two crops on the 
farm price support front this session 
of Congress. 

The House Committee, which re- 
cently met with U.S. Department of 
Agriculture soil bank officials, had 
been informed that applications to 
sign up for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank for 1958 
corn and cotton exceeded available 
funds by approximately $175 million 
on the basis of preliminary estimates 
on hand at that time. 

The committee told USDA to pre- 
pare final estimates for the Senate on 
additional sums of money which would 
be required to honor all requests for 
corn and cotton participation in the 
1958 acreage reserve program. 

In its action this week the House 
Committee approved a tentative 
amount of not less than an additional 
$175 million for the 1958 corn and 
cotton acreage reserve program, with 
a commitment to increase its appro- 
priation to such a level as USDA will 
submit to the Senate as its maximum 
requirement. 

Subsequently it was learned from 








J. D. Anderson 


NEW ASSIGNMENT—J. D. Ander- 
son, newly appointed merchandising 
manager of millfeeds at Minneapolis 
for General Mills, Inc., is now devot- 
ing full time to his new assignment. 
Eventually, Mr. Anderson is expected 
to assist John Branston, manager of 
millfeed sales, in the management of 
by-product sales of all GMI food 
plants east of the Rockies. (The Mill- 
er, Feb. 18, page 33.) 





top level USDA officials that the final 
requirements to meet costs of corn 
and cotton farmer applicants for soil 
bank participation this crop year will 
amount to $225 million or more. This 
total will be given to the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

There is a strong likelihood that 
this new bill will pass. Since it car- 
ries other important supplemental 
appropriation items, there is little if 
any chance that it would be vetoed. 

Stand-Still Legislation 

The proposed stand-still legislation 
which would retain the 1957 price 
support levels for all crops in 1958 
may gain favorable attention from 
Congress but there is great doubt 
that it could get White House ap- 
proval. 

Congressional leaders say Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, would most surely recommend 
a veto, and there is presently no in- 
dication that the White House would 
repudiate the secretary. 

Under soil bank operations for 
1958 there is in effect a virtual cross- 
compliance which will prohibit corn 
or cotton farmers participating from 
planting other crops in corn or cot- 
ton land taken out of production and 
placed in the soil bank. 

Previously the soil bank setup had 
no such ban. As farmers took corn, 
cotton and other crops out of produc- 
tion they simply shifted production 
into alternative crops and thereby 
went a long way in compounding the 
feed grain surplus 
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Michigan University 
Schedules School for 


Elevator Employees 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—The an- 
nual Elevator Employee School for 
feed and grain men will be held 
March 6 at the Kellogg Center, Mich- 
igan State University. 

The program has been developed 
for elevator employees only and will 
be more oriented toward education 
than in past years. 

The morning session, starting at 
8:30, will include subjects centering 
upon salesmanship and methods of 
better fitting the employee to the 
needs of modern agriculture. 

Scheduled addresses are “How Can 
I Become Indispensable?" by Rich- 
ard Coelho of the university; “Don't 
Bet Your Life,” by Monte Kahlbaum, 
Kahlbaum Bros., Carleton, Mich., 
and “Reach for a Star,” by Elmer 
Roth, vice president and sales man- 
ager, Honegger’s & Co., Fairbury, 
Til. 

Chairman of the morning meeting 
will be Burton Bader, Bader Milling 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

After a noon chicken barbecue the 
group will attend various research 
centers of the dairy, animal hus- 
bandry and poultry departments. Uni- 
versity nutrition experts will then 
cummarize the tours and answer 
questions at an afternoon meeting. 
D.’ J. A. Hoefer will represent the 
animal husbandry department, Dr. 
Charles A. Lassiter, the dairy hus- 
bandry department and Dr. P. J. 
Schaible, the poultry department. 

Reservations to attend the meet- 
ing can be obtained from the Michi- 
gan Feed & Grain Assn., or from 
George Greenleaf, short course de- 
partment, Michigan State University. 





Purina Sets Record 
For First Quarter 


ST. LOUIS—A new record for dol- 
lar sales was set by Ralston Purina 
Co. in the December quarter, the 
first of the company’s fiscal year, but 
net profits were down slightly from 
a year ago. 

Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, said the difference in earnings 
was accounted for by a decision to 
accrue larger first quarter reserves 
than formerly, disappointing soybean 
processing earnings and inventory 
write-offs on feed ingredients 

Net sales were $116,023,900, com- 
pared with $109,363,210 in the like 
period last season. Net earnings aft- 
er taxes were $4,121,433, equivalent 
to 64¢ per share, compared with 
$4,386,283, equal to 69¢ a share on 
outstanding common stock 
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Canadian Review... 





Wheat Board 
Act Case 

The case of Stephen Francis Mur- 
phy, British Columbia turkey farmer, 
to have the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act declared urconstitutional was 
presented before the Supreme Court 
of Canada at Ottawa recently. Mr. 
Murphy is appealing a decision of 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal which 
upheld the validity of the act 

M. J. Finkelstein, Winnipeg law- 
’ explained to the Supreme Court 
that in 1954 Mr. Murphy tendered 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Winnipeg three sacks of grain (one 
each of wheat, oats and barley) for 
turkey feed for shipment to his farm 
at Princeton, B.C. The railway re- 
fused the shipment because there was 
no permit from the Canadian Wheat 
Board to cover the shipment. Mr. 
Murphy felt that the act was un- 
constitutional because it infringed 
on his property and civil rights which 
were under provincial jurisdiction, 
Mr. Finkelstein said. He also felt 
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that the act violates a section of the 
British North America Act which 
provided “that the growth, produce 
and manufacture of any province 
shall be admitted free into each of 
the other provinces.” 

W. R. Jackett, deputy-minister of 
justice, appearing as counsel for the 
attorney general of Canada, said the 
ect “falls clearly within the Federal 
Parliament’s control over interpro- 
vincial and export trade.” 

Mr. Finkelstein’s argument that 
the wheat board charges constitute 
a tax on the interprovincial move- 
ment of wheat was contested by Mr. 
Jackett. He countered that the wheat 
board charges merely took care of 
ecsts incurred by the board in han- 
dling wheat and that there was no 
charge levied on the movement be- 
tween provinces. 

Mr. Justice I. C. Rand of the Su- 
preme Court held that a tax or cus- 
toms du‘y on'y is imposed on goods 
crossing boundaries to raise revenues 
or to protect producing industries 
in areas into which goods are being 
imported. The Wheat Board Act was 
not des‘gned for this purpose, he add- 
ed, because no federal revenues were 
invo'ved The board’s charges formed 
part of a grain handling operation on 
a large scale. 


Crop Reporting 
Calendar Out 


Canada’s crop reporting calendar 
for 1958 has been released by the 
agricultural division of the Bureau 
of Statistics. The first report will be 
dated March 5 and will contain the 
revised estimate of value of 1956 
field crops and a preliminary esti- 
mate of the value of 1957 field crops. 
It will be fo'lowed two weeks later 
by the estimate of intended acre- 
ages of principal field crops. The re- 
port of grain stocks in Canada at 
March 31 will be released on April 18. 

Telegraphic crop reports will be 
issued every Wednesday from May 7 
through June 11. The following day 
the bureau will issue a report on 
progress of seeding, winter killing 
and spring condition of winter wheat, 
fall rye, tame hay and pastures. 
Eight more telegraphic crop reports 
will be released—five from June 25 
through July 30, with the others fall- 
ing on Aug. 13, Sept. 3 and 17. 

The preliminary estimate of crop 
and summerfallow acreages will be 
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made public Aug. 12. The survey of 
stocks of Canadian grain at Ju'y 31 
will be published Aug. 20, while the 
first forecast of production of prin- 
cipal field crops will be announced 
Aug. 29. The September forecast will 
be released on Oct. 3. 

The October date for the report 
on the progress of harvesting in the 
three prairie provinces has not been 
set, nor has the date for the No- 
vember estimate of production of 
principal field crops as well as the 
area and condition of fall sown crops 
been determined. 


Secretary 
Named 


John Bracken, head of the royal 
commission to inquire into the dis- 
tribution of boxcars for carrying 
grain in Western Canada, has an- 
nounced that John Raynor, director 
of administrative services of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, will be secretary of the com- 
mission 

Mr. Bracken said that the inquiry 
has already started and that he plans 
to have written submissions from in- 
terested parties. Then, if necessary, 
public hearings would be held. He is 
hopeful that the findings of the com- 
mission will be available well be- 
fore the end of the crop year which 
ends on July 31. 


Wheat Supply 
Report 


Supplies of wheat remaining on or 
about Jan. 1 in the four major ex- 
porting countries for export and car- 
ryover at the end of their respec- 
tive crop years amounted to 2,050,- 
400.000 bu., down 14% from the year 
earlier total of 2,377,300,000, ac- 
cording to the January issue of the 
“Wheat Review,” released by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Supplies were held 
as follows US., 1,076.100,000 (1,214.- 
300,000 a year ago); Canada, 816,- 
000,000 (864,500,000) ; Argentina, 104,- 
500,000 (162,900,000), and Australia, 
53,800,000 (135,600,000). 

Total exports of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat from the same four 
countries during the last five months 
of 1957 declined 19% to 351,300,000 
bu. from 432,500,000 in the same five 
months a year earlier. Exports were 
smaller from all countries except 
Canada. Canada’s share of total ship- 
ments from the four countries rose 
to 36% from 29% for the August- 
December period a year earlier. 


Export Totals 
Given 

While export clearances of Canadi- 
an wheat decreased during the week 
ended Feb. 20, the outward movement 
of flour was larger and the combined 
total was equal to 5,069,000 bu. This 
was 491,000 bu. under the compara- 
tive figure a week earlier. 

Flour clearances, equivalent to 1,- 
062,000 bu., included 155,000 for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. The week previous the aggre- 
gate was 704,000 bu. as flour with 
the IWA figure equal to 235,000 bu. 
The latest figures on Class 2 clear- 
ances were reported to be made up 
entirely of regular. In other words, 
no Colombo Plan flour was included. 

A total of 692,000 bu. of wheat 
went to five IWA destinations and of 
this 522.000 were cleared to Switzer- 
land; 84,000 to Netherlands; 56,000 
to Germany and 19,000 bu. to Vene- 
zuela. The remainder cleared to Costa 
Rica. 

Class 2 exports of wheat reached 
3,315,000 bu. and included 1,003,000 
for the U.K 
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W. J. Ray 


Bemis Bro. Appoints 
W. J. Ray Manager 
Of Mobile Plant 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
has appointed W. J. Ray to succeed 
C. E. Hayward, who has retired from 
his position as manager of the com- 
pany’s multiwall bag plant in Mobile, 
Ala. Mr. Hayward’s retirement com- 
pleted a career of 32 years with 
Bemis. 

Mr. Ray was formerly supervisor 
of multiwall sales and a member of 
the St. Louis general sales division 
He was named assistant manager of 
the Mobile plant last year. A native 
of Indiana, he joined the company at 
Indianapolis following undergraduate 
work at Indiana and Butler univer- 
sities. He was appointed multiwall 
specialist in 1940, and in 1943 was 
assignea a sales territory in northern 
Indiana and Michigan. Mr. Ray be- 
came textile sales manager in 1949 
and assistant sales manager at In- 
dianapolis in 1952, a position he held 
until his transfer to the St. Louis 
office. 

Mr. Hayward was born in Oak- 
land, Pa., and received his bachelor’s 
degree in electrical engineering from 
Colorado College. He joined Bemis in 
1925 to engage in testing and special 
work in the Brooklyn office. He was 
soon appointed salesman for the New 
York general sales division, and in 
1943 became manager of the Mobile 
plant. 





C. E. Hayward 
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Top Notch Milling 
Efficiency Demands 





Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





February 


Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ili. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 





*“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











Be Proud 


Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Mi. 

March 7—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Plaza-Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 14-15—District 5, Associa- 
ciation of Operative Millers, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, Alex- 
ander Bros. Belting Co., Chicago. 

March 15—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


March 21-22—Districts 3 and 6, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Hotel 
Keenan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; sec., Dis- 
trict 3, Glenn Gleile, Garland Mills, 
Greensburg, Ind.; sec., District 6, Os- 
car Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


March 21-22 — Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 


Kansas; sec., Wayne V. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 430 E. 18th St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 138, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


March 28-29—Districts 1 and 2, As- 


of Your Job, 


as We Are of Ours, for 
“Bread is the 
Staff of Lity”’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UE Gey atte) ifoleli-voM aloft] ami t]| Gon 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


Wichita, Kansas 
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sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., District 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C & G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
sec., District 2, George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 

April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Pence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-183—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, M4.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 138, Il. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Oarolinas, annual convention, 
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Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.O. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, DL 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 


ae | 


— san - ; 
(Ze Outkletia Oaata 


March 1-31 — Buttermilk Bread 
Sales Month. 

April 1-30—Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival. 

April 13-19—Brand Names Week. 

May 1-31 — White Bread Sales 
Month. 

May 18-24—World Trade Week. 

July 1-31 — National Hot Dog 
Month. 

July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 

Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month. 

Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 


Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 


Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 — Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time. 
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6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 


Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
Ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January 
1959 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF F 7 e——- 


Southwestern District 
Flour Sales Manager 


Of GMI Retires 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Arthur D. Strong, southwestern dis- 
trict sales manager of General Mills, 
Inc., flour division, has retired after 
26 years with the company. Mr. 
Strong began work with GMI late in 
1931 as a flour salesman in the Okla- 
homa City office of the Gold Medal 
Flour Co. of Oklahoma, a subsidiary 
company. Previous to that he had 
served in World War I and spent 10 
years with a Superior, Wis., mercan- 
tile firm 

Two years after joining GMI, Mr 
Strong was made sales manager of 
the Oklahoma City subsidiary. In 1938 
he was transferred to the flour divi- 
sion of the parent organization. There 
he assumed responsibility for sales- 
men working out of seven district of- 
fices located in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas 

In 1951, Mr. Strong was made sales 
manager of the bakery flour depart- 
ment. The following year he became 
supervisor of the southwestern dis- 
trict, combining retail and wholesale 
bakery flour operations in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 

In retirement, Mr. Strong expects 
to devote much time to two absorbing 
interests—his six grandchildren and 
fishing 
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Two Florida Bakers 
Head SBA Committee 


ATLANTA, GA.—J. C. Granda of 
Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, and Ray 
F. Prahl of Suwanee Food & Baking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., have been 
named to head the attendance com- 
mittee for the 44th annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. to be 
held atthe Palm Beach, Fla., Biltmore 
Hotel, April 17-19. Members of the 
committee are A. L. Gilreath, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
F. S. Garfield, Pollock Paper Corp., 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Mike Harding 
Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Corp 
Greensboro, N C.; Ben F. Moore, C. E 
Jacksonville; L. Paul 
Brili Co., Greensboro; 


Erickson Co., 
Nobert, H. C 


Geo. A. Weill, Charles Dennery, Inc 
New Orleans; Lee R. Whidby, flour 
broker, Birmingham, Ala., and George 
Whitaker, Chapman & Smith Co., At- 
lanta 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Nebraska Wheat Commission Releases 
Report on Activities in Past Year 


LINCOLN, NEB.—F our develop- 


ment projects, two utilization pro- 
jects and marketing projects—their 
purpose and objectives—are sum- 


marized in the second annual report 
covering the activities, projects, 
tax receipts and expenditures 
f the Nebraska Wheat Commission. 

The 50-page illustrated report gives 

comprehensive review of the activi- 
ties and projects carried on under the 
f wheat development, util- 
zation and marketing. The program 
s supported by a levy of one-fourth 
cent paid by the grower at 
the first sale of wheat grown in Ne- 

iska. Copies of the report are avail- 
from Leslie F 
chief, Nebraska Wheat 
606 Trust Bldg., Lincoln, 


wheat 


aivision 
a bushel 


ible on request 
Sheffield 
Commission, 
Neb 

Mr. Sheffield said that the report 
brief summary of the pur- 


gives a 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
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pose and objectives of each project 
undertaken by the commission for the 
period from Nov. 1, 1956, through 
Oct. 31, 1957. During this period, the 
commission completed or had in prog- 
ress four development projects at the 
University of Nebraska; two utiliza- 
tion projects, and 17 marketing pro- 
jects. 

Since the Nebraska Wheat Re- 
sources Act went into effect on Sept. 
18, 1955, through Oct. 31, 1957, Mr. 
Sheffield reported that wheat tax re- 
ceipts totaled $268,662.17. Total ex- 
penditures during this same period of 
time are broken down as follows: 
operating expenses, $48,970 63; devel- 
opment projects, $30,789.49; utiliza- 
tion projects, $16,131.40, and market- 
ing projects, $50,865.02. The balance 
of funds on hand as of Nov. 1, 1957, 
was $121,905.63; however, of this 
amount the commission had already 
allocated $88,721.94 through June 30, 
1958, leaving an uncommitted funds 
balance of $33,183.69. 

Mr. Sheffield stated that the com- 
mission has placed more funds and 
effort on wheat marketing projects 
since it feels the greatest need is for 
work leading to expanded markets 
for hard red winter wheat. Special 
emphasis has been given to foreign 
market development activities in Eu- 
rope and South America through a 
cooperative program with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

Under its foreign marketing pro- 
gram, the commission has cooperated 
with groups in Kansas and Oklahoma 
in bringing foreign delegations from 
Italy and Greece to visit the hard red 
winter wheat region. Other foreign 
marketing projects conducted under 
the commission program include Eu- 
ropean and South American wheat 
survey projects and the presentation 
of a wheat exhibit at the 1957 Inter- 
national Trade Fair at Cologne, Ger- 
many. 

The commission is presently plan- 
ning additional projects having to do 
with transportation and foreign mar- 
keting problems which, according to 
Mr. Sheffield, should benefit every 
Nebraska wheat producer. 





DATES, SITE SET 
FOR GFDNA CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON—Dates have been 
set for the 62nd convention and an- 
nual meeting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. It will be held 
Sept. 7-9 at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis. The general meet- 
ings will be preceded by a conference 
of the Secretaries’ Circle Sept. 6-7. 
The announcement was made by Al- 
vin E. Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent, 





Pacific Northwest 
Grain Organization 


Names New Directors 


PORTLAND — The Pacific North- 
west Grain & Grain Products Assn. 
recently named three new two-year 
representatives to its board of direc- 
tors. 

Named were Phil I. Welk, Portland, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., representing 
grain processing; Ray L. Small, Walla 
Walla, Wash., representing the Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers 
(wheat producers), and Lloyd Nelson, 


Portland, Cargill, Inc., representing 
independent and terminal grain 
dealers. 


Four holdover directors are M. T. 
Weatherford, Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion; W. A. Richards, cooperative 
grain marketing; Raphael Raymond, 
Oregon Wheat Growers League, and 
F. W. Fuller, grain processing. 

Mr. Weatherford was named presi- 
dent for 1958 and Mr. Welk was 
elected vice president. Mr. Richards is 
secretary-treasurer. A budget of $18,- 
943 was adopted by the directors for 
operations in 1958. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakery Club 
Hears Talk on Dough 


CHICAGO—Richard L. Brown, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., addressed 
a meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club on the production 
and creative imagineering with sweet 
dough. The next meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held April 8, ac- 
cording to Ed Kapalka, the Bryo 
Co., secretary. Details of this meeting 
will be announced later. 
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wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 
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U.S. Chamber Votes 
For ‘‘Good Faith” 
Price Cutting 


WASHINGTON Organization 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. have voted almost 
10 to 1 for new policy upholding the 
right of business men to reduce 
prices to some customers, but not 
others, when they do so in good 
faith to meet a competitor's price. 

The new policy will place the 
chamber in opposition to legislation 
(S. 11 and H.R. 11) which would 
amend the Robinson-Patman Act to 
restrict this right. The act now pro- 
hibits price discrimination which 
hurts competition, but the Supreme 
Court has held that the “good faith” 
argument is an absolute defense to 
a charge of violation of this provision. 

Members were asked by the cham- 
ber to accept or reject a policy pro- 
posal stating that the “good faith” 
argument should continue to be an 
absolute defense against the charge. 
A nation-wide referendum showed 
2,802 votes in favor of the proposal 
and 290 against. 

The chamber pointed out that the 
present law does not sanction price 
cutting wars, but merely allows a 
business to meet, not beat, competi- 
tion. The proposed amendment, ac- 
cording to the chamber, would upset 
the Supreme Court ruling that a 
seller has a perfect right to meet a 
competitor’s lower price in good 
faith and to rely on such action as a 
full defense in the event charges are 
brought under the act. 

The policy proposal originated with 
the chamber’s domestic distribution 
committee made up of business lead- 
ers in the wholesale, retail and serv- 
ice fields. After careful study, the 
committee concluded that the cham- 
ber should support the “good faith” 
principle, and asked the board to 
place the proposal before the cham- 
ber organization membership for ap- 
proval or rejection via referendum as 
provided in chamber by-laws. 

The referendum was authorized by 
the chamber’s board of directors at 
their November meeting and was 
conducted by mail ballot. Balloting 
closed on Jan. 30. 

Most chamber policy is adopted by 
member organizations at annual 
meetings in the spring. But chamber 


by-laws authorize the directors to 
call for a referendum if policy is 
needed before then. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. H. McCabe Named 
McCabe Co. President 


MINNEAPOLIS — George H. Mc- 
Cabe, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent of the McCabe Co., Minneapo- 
lis grain and feed firm, has been elect- 
ed president of the company. 

He succeeds Ben C. McCabe, who 
will continue to be active in manage- 
ment of the company as chairman of 
the board, a new position created by 
the directors. 

The McCabe Co. owns and operates 
60 country grain elevators and three 
feed mills in North and Scuth Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Montana. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MORE STORAGE TANKS 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS Con- 
struction of six additional concrete 
tanks with a capacity of 200,000 bu. 
is now under way at the Farmers 











Equity Union here. The project, slated 
to be completed in time for the 1958 
harvest, will double the firm’s stor- 
age capacity. 
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Stock Market 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Feb. 
4 2. 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allis-Chalmers _ 36% 20% 25% 25% 
Am. Bakeries Co . 37% 31% «.... 37% 
Am. Cyanamid . 48% 35% 40% 40% 
A-D-M Co. . -ses 39% 28% 33% 34% 
Borden . eb at 64% 51% 61% 62% 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 33% 26% 32% 32% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 36% 28 35% 35% 
Pfd. $7 . .. 168% 145 163 162'/2 
Cream of Wheat - 30% 26% 30% 30/2 
Dow Chemica! a0 oe. oe 55% 55% 
Gen. Baking Co. i 9 10% 10% 
Pid. $8 vee. ae 125 132% 134 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 55 40 53% 54'/2 
Gen. Mills, Inc ; 69 56 64% 67% 
Pfd. 5% ‘oes . 116% 100 114 15 
Merck & Co --+» 44% 29% 43% 43% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 45% 35 45% 45 
Pid. $7 - . . 168 142'”2 163% 
Pfizer, Chas. . . 65% 42% S582 57% 
Pfd sgutet ae 85'/ 95 
Procter & Gambie .. 57% 44% 56/2 56% 
Quaker Oats Co .. 40 33% 37% 38% 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 48% 232 30% 31% 
Pfd. $4.40 . . % 85 . 94 
Std. Brands, Inc 464 37% 44% 44% 
Sterling Drug -- 35% 2542 23% 33 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 81% 65% 80 78'2 
Un. Biscuit of Am 34% 252 33% 34 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 52% 53% 
Ward Baking Co. 16% ti%e 2% 12% 
Pfd. $5.50 : 95 80 86 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc 30 30's 
Cont. Baking Co., $3.50 Pfd 104 105 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd BI'* 83 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 46'/2 46% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pid 93 95 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid ; . 140% 141 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 83 84 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/2 


Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 77'2 79/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Feb 
14 21 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp b's 3% 4's 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 298 1492 291 286 
Hathaway Bak 

ine. “A 4\/e 2% 3 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 


Pfd. $5 .. I” 91 99 
Pfd. $8 ‘ 122 107 119 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 28 28% 
Omar, Inc 8'/4 8'4 
Wagner Baking Co 22 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 61s 65 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb 
7, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 
Pfd. B 55 47 47 
Can. Bakeries ' 5 4 : *5.50 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
a B's 7 7 7 
Pfd ee, 35 38 37 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 29 
8 .. 41 34 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5k 7 *b'/2 
Federal Grain : 33% 23 31% 30% 
‘ , 28% 25 252 *30 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 5.87' 5.87'/2 
Int. Mig Pfd 83 73 *67 *67 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd 126 122 126 126 
Maple Leaf Mig. % 7 7% 9% 
Pfd . = 83 85 

McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 25 
‘ 26 22e 23% 24 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25% 292 302 
Pfd . 165 120 125 
Std. Brands i 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 18 
United Grain, A 16% I5'2 15% I5'% 
Weston, G., A 27% % 7% 24% 24% 
B ‘ . 28 17% 24% 24/2 
Pfd. 412% 932 78 90 91 


*Less than board lot. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION STARTED 

DENVER — Work has started on 
construction of a 300,000-bu. addition 
to the Haxtun (Colo.) Farmers Co-op 
Elevator. When completed, the ele- 
vator will have a capacity of more 
than 750,000 bu. The addition in- 
volves erection of 10 new storage 
tanks. An addition also is to be start- 
ed soon at the firm’s elevator at 
Paoli, Colo. It will increase capacity 
there by 355.000 bu. Total cost of the 
improvements at the elevators will 
be $260,000. 
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Ohio Farmers Defy 
Wheat Allotment 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Dr. P. S. 
Whiteleather, Minerva, Ohio, physici- 
an-farmer, is not alone in defying the 
federal acreage allotments on wheat. 
The Ohio Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee in Co- 
lumbus reports 556 violators in the 
state. 

Dr. Whiteleather was given 10 days 
to pay a penalty of $420 on a charge 
of overplanting wheat Nov. 10. He 
faces foreclosure of his $25,000 farm. 

The penalty assessed Ohio farmers 


is $56,918. Only one-third of this 
amount has been collected. The Ohio 
rebellion of federal wheat planting 
regulations is greater than those in 
all 47 states combined. 

Columbiana, Huron, Richland, 
Wayne and Highland counties are 
the strongholds of the rebellious 
farmers. Cases are present in almost 
every Ohio county, however. 

Of the 556 penalty cases, 258 farm- 
ers settled by paying $19,661. One 
hundred and six farmers agreed to 
store their excess wheat under bond 
and underplant in the near future 
The excess planting in 107 cases was 
cancelled because the farmer had a 


19 


poor yield and did not exceed the al- 
lotted per acre yield. 

Thirty-seven farmers will fight the 
decree in federal court civil actions. 

If a farmer plants over 15 acres or 
over his allotment, whichever is 
greater, he is subject to a penalty for 
every excess bushel of wheat harvest- 
ed. 


ELEVATOR OPERATOR DIES 

BARNESTON, NEB James F. 
Bahr, 44, operator of the Bahr Grain 
Co. here, died recently in a hospital 
at Beatrice, Neb., following a heart 
attack 
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OHIO KICK-OFF—Prominent officials in the Ohio Bakers Assn. and guests 
gathered at a kick-off luncheon during the recent annual convention. The 
luncheon was sponsored by the Production Men’s Clubs of Ohio. From left to 


right above are: 


H. M. Schneider of the R. W. Kaase Co., Cleveland, chair- 


man of the board of the Ohio Bakers Assn.; Howard Gasaway, Omar, Inc., 
Columbus; Dudley McFadden, public relations director of the American Bakers 


Ohio Bakers Assn. Attracts 
500 To its 52nd Annual 


Convention in 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Over 400 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
wives gathered here recently for 
the 52nd annual convention of the 


Ohio Bakers Assn. The Deshler-Hil- 
ton Hotel was again the convention 


site. 
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+». Means your 
bulk flour is checked before lcading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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Columbus 


A capacity group gathered at the 
kick-off luncheon given by the Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Ohio to hear 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., enumerate 
“ifs” to insure his statement “There 
Is a Future for You in the Baking 
Industry.” 

In explaining the various musts, 
Mr. Kelley brought out the basic 
functions of the American Bakers 
Assn. and said the results depended 
largely on continued interest of its 
members. 

Good Contacts 


For instance, the ABA maintains 
contacts in Washington, and these 
must be carefully preserved, but even 
of greater importance is knowing that 
members should continue to take an 
active part in knowing what goes on 
there. 

Labor information, another impor- 
tant function of ABA, is supplied to 
its members. This in itself is worth 
membership, for the baking future 
depends on industry being well in- 
formed in order to work along with 
labor as well as knowing about labor 
contracts. In other words, Mr. Kelley 
stated, labor’s position is topmost in 
going forward in baking. With knowl- 
edge of what’s being done in Wash- 
ington, the individual’s worry lessens. 
Even if individual problems were not 
the concern of ABA, individual prob- 
lems of the same nature affecting 
many would make it a primary con- 
cern of the whole industry. 
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Assn. and the Bakers of America Program, Chicago; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the ABA; Donald Meckes, National Rolls, Inc., Rushville, Ind.; Henry 
Weiss, Schauss-Daso Bakeries, Toledo; James H. Cramer, president of the 
All Bakers Club, Canton; Edward C. Haaf, chief of the division of food and 
dairies, Ohio department of agriculture, and Clark Coffman, OBA executive 


secretary. 


His fourth “if’’ qualification was 
the continuance of training of young 
people encouraging stronger support 
of the American Institute of Baking 
school and others. 

Mr. Kelley encouraged bakers to 
take an interest in projects of even 
a wider nature than one’s own partic- 
ular bakery problems, thus helping all 
of the ABA activities toward a great- 
er goal. 

His last qualification was for great- 
er support in the Bakers of America 
Program. At this point he introduced 
Dudley McFadden, ABA public rela- 
tions director, who described slide 
films shown on what had been done 
to date to promote the baking indus- 
try. 

Mr. McFadden followed these with 
a color and sound film on “Our Daily 
Bread” showing bread’s nutritional 
values in building stronger bodies plus 
the story of breadmaking, concluding 
with a step-by-step process of bread- 
making. Mr. Kelley ended the after- 
noon’s program with a strong plea 
for a greater support of the ABA. 

Chairman for the luncheon-pro- 
gram was Donald W. Webb, Pratt- 
Webb Pies, Inc., Cleveland. Assisting 
him was Donald Meches of National 
Rolls, Inc., of Rushville, Ind. 


Meetings got well underway Sun- 
day afternoon beginning an equally 
divided open and closed series of 
meetings. Retailers under the chair- 
manship of Marvin Good, Petitfour 
Bakeries of Columbus, put on a most 
instructive meeting throughout. 

Harold Julian, Ross Center Bakery, 
Evansville, Ind., spoke on “Creative 
Cake Decorating and Promotion” 
while demonstrating. Viewers were 
then asked to observe the ideas at a 
more close-up view before going on 
into the panel discussion on store 
lighting, store fronts, store fixtures 
and air conditioning. 

Moderator for the panel was the 
assistant chairman, William Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati. First on 
the panel was Byron Russell, lighting 
specialist of the Columbus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric Co. It was his 
opinion that correct lighting was the 
primary factor in any modernization 
program. 

Attraction is obtained through 
brightness and brightness variations. 
For showcases he suggested the use 
of the fluorescent deluxe warm white 
lamp as the best color, for it made 
baked foods appear more palatable, 
thus building sales. 

Brightness variations have been 
proved with a survey showing that 
46 out of 100 stopped to look in a 
well-planned, well-lighted window 
and many went on in the store to 
buy. A survey on a haphazardly light- 
ed window display showed that only 
17 out of 100 stopped. 

Quality and color display worked 


hand in hand to build customer sales. 
The right lighting in the showcases 
trimmed with the right color back- 
ground brought out a more appetizing 
look, turning idea suggestions into 
buying needs. 

In closing, Mr. Russell again 
stressed the facts that to attract, 
to win appraisal, to create a come- 
back atmosphere, pre-planning the 
lighting areas before actually begin- 
ning the remodeling program would 
gain direct results in building traffic 
and sales. 

Store fronts panelist W. C. Sell of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. held a 
continued session on the right light- 
ing but with broader details. 

Influencing people to stop in front 
of your bakery to look at the baked 
goods on display is the best way 
to get customers inside. An attractive 
front depended on several factors but 
the type of window as well as the 
size determined what could be done, 
he said. 

Open-Vision Front 


The open-vision store front with 
unobstructed view back through the 
store definitely created a desire to 
buy from the sidewalk. The side-en- 
trance creates an illusion of greater 
store front width but most important 
accommodated customer traffic bet- 
ter. The angled front minimized re- 
flections of undesirable street scenes, 
permitted greater results with cor- 
rect lighting but at the same time 
demanded greater in-store display 
originality, he reported. 

The open-vision front lighting cre- 
ated a need of providing a bright 
enough mass of light to upset the 
area's brightness pattern during the 
day. However, a window lighting 
transition was a must for after-store 
hours selling in meeting local com- 
petition. 

Along with the open-vision front 
and side entrance Mr. Sell stated his 
ideal set-up was to use this entire 
space for promotional special order 
foods. Alongside of the side entrance, 
a showcase window could display regu- 
lar baked foods. Summing up his talk, 
he suggested that those planning a 
modernization program bring their 
plans to them for suggestions. The 
right lighting in the store front was 
the road to greater profits. 

Emerson Hansel of the Columbus 
Showcase Co. followed on the panel 
with suggestions for creating buying 
habits with the right showcase. The 
right case in the right space dis- 
playing to advantage the baked foods 
helps both the employee to build sales 
and the customer to see foods on 
display. 

In order to actually know what the 
customers see when they enter your 
bakery, he suggested you walk in 
yours as a stranger. Is it modern? 
Do the cases fit the occupied space? 
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CONVENTION WORKERS —In charge of various portions of the Ohio 


Bakers Assn. convention are those shown above. From left to right are: 
Walter Cummins, Cummins Bakeries, Inc., in charge of entertainment and 
publicity; Joseph A. Giantonio, Seymour Bakery, Columbus, convention co- 
chairman; Clark Coffman, OBA executive secretary, and Howard Gasaway, 
Omar, Inc., general chairman of the Ohio convention. They are shown with 
the governor of the state prior to the convention. 


Are they easily accessible to the clerk 
as well as customer’s view? Take a 
good look at your bakery as though 
you were a stranger coming in for the 
first time. Concluding these sugges- 
tions with a good point-of-sale ad- 
vertising idea, he said, “Utilize those 
blank walls to sell specialty baked 
foods.” 

The final panelist, John Hensel! of 
Bogan & Bogan Air Conditioning, gave 
advantages and disadvantages of air 
conditioning in both the working 
space and sales room but like the 
others stated pre-planning before 
work was actually started meant sav- 
ings in the long run, definite results, 
less upkeep. 

Following these talks, Mr. Thie, the 
moderator, threw the meeting open 
to a question and answer period. One 
question raised was the advantage of 
installing an air-door such as the 
F. & R. Lazarus Store of Columbus 
has. The air-door during the day is 
a 25-foot open door permitting street- 
view of the entire first floor. Gusts 
of air are blown down pushing cold 
air out but keeping the warm air 
inside. Cost of installation here was 
$50,000 and the cost of upkeep has 
not been released, but it has been 
estimated hundreds go into the store 
from curiosity, many out-of-towners 
make a point to shop Lazarus and it 
definitely has built customers. Mr. 
Sell suggested this installation was 
probably prohibitive today to the av- 
erage baker but in about 10 years 
costs would be down. It will be grow- 
ing in use everywhere because the 
open-vision air-door invitation is com- 
pelling both from novelty and as cus- 
tomer desire builder, he said. 

Monday’s pie bakers meeting was 
one of the six closed sessions. Harold 
Snyder of Baking Industry maga- 
zine, speaking on “What’s Good 
About the Pie Business,”’ said, “More 
people ask for pie than any other 
dessert today.” 

The theme of the multi-unit meet- 
ing was entirely on “How to Operate 
More Profitably in 1958 in View of 
the Uncertain Times the Forecasters 
Have Predicted.” 

Suggestions were made for better 
management throughout inasmuch as 
material costs and labor rates have 
been on the increase. One of the big 


problems in this type of operation 
is the ordering for different store 
units, controlling stales yet insuring 
sufficient merchandise. 

J. Morton Schneider, 
the Richard W. Kaase Co., Cleveland, 
described his company’s method of 
writing store orders. The various con- 


president of 


trols and different forms were dis- 
cussed thoroughly. Mr. Schneider 
pointed out two definite advantages 
in his system 

First, the store managers were 


available as sales ladies at the coun- 
ter. Secondly, the office doesn’t have 
to review the orders or correct them 
to trends and weather 
Joseph Busken, Jr., of Busken Bak- 
ers in Norwood, Ohio, then outlined 
some of the problems connected with 
each manager writing her orders. It 
sometimes resulted in the manager 
copying day for day, week for week 
one order after another instead of 
using her initiative in striving to con- 
trol and yet have sufficient 
merchandise on hand. However, he 


in respect 


stales 





felt they gained two advantages from 
this mcst common practice 

It created incentive as the manager 
felt responsibility in selling 
since she herself asked for the mer- 
Secondly, it created a per- 


more 


chandise 


sonal interest in the control of the 
available merchandise to meet the 
customer's fancy. 

Session chairman Lawrence E. Pile 


of Hough 3akeries in Cleveland 
summed up the session with a re- 
minder that a bakery was like any 
other team. Each department had 

job and a responsibility in operating 


a profitable enterprise. Coordination 
between departments must be main- 
tained for a balanced schedule to pre 


vent features and specials falling in 
the same department at the same 
time. Each department should make 


1 honest effort to pare its own costs 
permitting the entire company to 
work together more profitably. In 
this way the financial position of any 
company was insured a more stable 
operation, able to withstand any type 
in 1958 


of economic weather 
The final session was the closed 
meeting of bakers. J. M. Schneider, 


chairman of the OBA board, presided 
while H. H. Kahn as general ccunsel 
monitored the meeting 

The general discussion was on the 
existing bread standards and weights 
The objective was to formulate pos- 
sible workable laws, rules and regula- 
tions to be presented to the Food and 
Dairies Division of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Edward Haaf 
the department head, is expected to 
meet in the near future with an ap- 
pointed group to work out a modern- 
ization of laws that probably will be 
presented at the next session of legis- 
lature 
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Quaker Oats Co. 
Reports Rise 
In Income 


CHICAGO—Net income of $8,096,- 
848 for the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1957, as compared with $7,122,601 
during the same period in 1956 was 
reported for the Quaker Oats Co. in 
an interim statement by Donold B 
Lourie, president. 

Net income amounted to $2.05 a 
share of common stock compared 
with $1.79 a share for the same pe- 
riod of the previous year based on 
the number of shares now outstand- 
ing. Since October, 1956, a 45¢ a 
share dividend has been paid each 
quarter. On Nov. 20, 1957, a 10% 
stock dividend was paid. On Jan. 20, 
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1958, a dividend of 45¢ was paid on 
the increased shares, so in effect the 
dividend has been increased by 10% 
because of the stock dividend, Mr 
Lourie said. 

“Historically our first six months’ 
earnings are better than the second 
six months of our fiscal year. This 
will probably be true again this year. 
Rising costs continue to squeeze our 
margins; however, our volume con- 
tinues to hold up well and we are 
optimistic about the remainder of the 
fiscal year,” Mr. Lourie said. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 


Interim Statement of Earnings 
Six months ended 
ec. 31, 
1957 1956 
$156,246,026 $155,176,259 
115,177,209 117,650,890 


Net sales 

Cost of goods sold 

Selling, general and 
administrative 


expenses 26,164,800 23,559,454 





Income from 


operations $ 14,904,017 $ 13,965,915 
Other income mee 2,149,395 1,104,499 
Income charges ..... 866.414 750,895 





Income before federal 
and foreign income 
taxes “epee $ 16,186,998 $ 14,319,519 

Federal and foreign 
income taxes 


8,090,150 
-.--$ 8,096,848 $ 7,122,601 


7,196,918 





Net income 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. B. Belanger, 
Superintendent 


Of Terminals, Dies 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—John B. 
Belanger, president of the Grain Ele- 
vator and Processing Superintendents 
of North America (now the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents of 
North America) during 1947-48, died 
of a heart attack at his home here 
early Feb. 20. He was 60. 

Mr. Belanger was general super- 
intendent of Manitoba Pool Termin- 
als. He was first employed by the 
three wheat pools at Fort William- 
Port Arthur in 1924, but most of the 
34 years to the time of his death he 
had served as general superintendent 
of terminals for the Manitoba organi- 
zation. He served on the operations 
committee of the general steering 
committee set up by the National 
Research Council on the inquiry into 
dust explosions in elevators. 

For several years, Mr. Belanger 
held the Canadian amateur heavy- 
weight wrestling crown. 











BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Accident Takes Life 


KANSAS CITY—A freak accident 
with a bicycle took the life of David 
John Schlachter, 34-year-old-son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Schlachter. Mr. 
Schlachter is with the International 
Milling Co. and recently was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. His family was 
to move to Minneapolis next week. 

While playing with a neighbor 
girl in the basement of their home, 
the young Schlachter boy got his 
head caught between the frame and 
the front wheel of a bicycle and died 
of strangulation. In addition to his 
parents, the boy is survived by his 
brother, Stephen, 6. 








FLAX 





DULUTH 





T. T. Hazelwood 


T. T. Hazelwood, 
With Bemis Bro. 
43 Years, Retires 


ST. LOUIS—T. T. Hazelwood, man- 
ager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s New 
York cotton sales department, has 
retired after 43 years with the com- 
pany. He will be succeeded by W. S. 
Martin. Miss Kathryn Meyer, assis- 
tant to Mr. Hazelwood, has been ap- 
pointed cotton goods buyer. 

Mr. Hazelwood joined Bemis’ Bos- 
ton office following graduation from 
Yale in 1914. His work with the com- 
pany included selling for the Winni- 
peg plant and the New York sales 
office. He was appointed sales man- 
ager of the Brooklyn plant, and in 
1943 became head of the New York 
cotton goods department. During his 
career in the purchasing and selling 
of cotton cloth to the bag industry 
he has purchased many millions of 
yards of sheetings, osnaburgs and 
print cloths in a single afternoon. 
This was the period in which the bag 
industry ranked as number one user 
of cotton goods and the cotton bag or 
shipping sack was a leading indus- 
trial consumer of woven cotton tex- 
tiles. 


Successor 


Mr. Martin joined the company in 
1945 after completing four years in 
the Navy. He attended Brooklyn 
Technical High School and Parsons 





W. S. Martin 
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Institute. His position within the 
company has been that of salesman 
for the New York sugar bag sales 
department, burlap piece goods de- 
partment, and the cotton department. 

Miss Meyer has been with Bemis 
for 22 years. She was graduated from 
the Far Rockaway High School on 
Long Island and attended the Mer- 
chant’s and Banker's Secretarial 
School and Columbia University Ex- 
tension. She joined Bemis as a secre- 
tary and later assistant to Mr. Hazel- 
wood, In the past few years she has 
performed numerous purchasing 
functions in addition to secretarial 
duties. 


———BREAO (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Grading Schools 


Slated in Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Dis- 
trict grain grading schools have been 
scheduled at eight Kansas cities dur- 
ing March. The schools are sponsored 
by the Extension Service of Kansas 
State College, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. and the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Cooperat- 
ing in the program are the Grain Di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The schedule for the schools is: 


Place Date Location 
Pratt Mar. 18, 4-H Bidg., Fairgrounds 
Garden City Mar. 19, 4-H Blidg., Fairgrounds 
Colby Mar. 20 Community Bidg 
Hays Mar. 21! Experiment Station 
Salina Mar. 24..American Legion Bidg 
Wichita Mar. 25 4-H Bidg., West 
2nd i Tyler Rd 
Parsons Mar. 26 Parsonian Hotel 
Topeka Mar. 27 Room 102 


Municipal Bidg 
Registration for each school will 
start at 8:30 a.m. The host county 

agent will give instructions at 8:55 

a.m. The program for each day will 

then include: 

9 a.m. Grain Grading—J. E. Elstner, 
Kansas City, federal grain super- 
visor, and associates, Grain Divi- 
sion, AMS, USDA, assisted by in- 
spectors from the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection and Weighing De- 
partment. 

11 am. Recommended Crop Vari- 
eties—Frank G. Bieberly, E. A. 
Cleavenger and Robert A. Bohan- 
non, extension agronomists, Kansas 
State College. 

11:30 a.m. The clean grain program 

of the Food and Drug Administra- 

tion—George L. Vinz, inspector, 

FDA. 

15 p.m. New standards and sub- 

class determination—J. E. Elstner 

and associates, assisted by inspec- 
tors from the Kansas State Grain 

Inspection and Weighing Depart- 

ment. 

3:15 p.m. New developments in Kan- 
sas wheat quality program—cC. W. 
Pence, president, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and Norman V. 
Whitehair, extension economist in 
grain marketing, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 


— 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Commission to Study 


Boxcar Situation 


OTTAWA—In the waning hours of 
the transport board’s hearings Gor- 
don Churchill, trade minister, an- 
nounced the appointment of John 
Bracken, Manotick, Ont., to head a 
royal commission to inquire into the 
distribution of grain-carrying boxcars 
for the movement of prairie grains. 
Mr. Bracken was leader of Canada’s 
Progressive Conservative party from 
1942 to 1948. 

The order-in-council authorizing 
the inquiry asks Mr. Bracken to study 
methods by which a high degree of 
equity and efficiency may be achieved 
in boxcar distribution especially in 
time of grain congestion. 


‘ 
: 








Corn and Milo Prices 
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familiar practice by feed manufac- by using Exhibit 1. At any given 
turers. It is in this area of supplying time locate the prices of corn and 
ingredients where they can provide an milo on the chart. If the intersection 

point is very far from the 3 solid 


. efficient service. Because of this we 
Are Directl Related have prepared Exhibit 1, which shows _ lines, economic pressure is being ap- 
y a summary of corn and milo prices plied to bring the prices into line. The 


at Kansas City. farther this intersection is from the 


Relationship Comes from Their Ability There are three solid lines shown solid lines, the greater is the pres- 


Corn and milo prices are directly 
related by virtue of their ability to 


substitute 


To Substitute for Many Uses 


for many 


Agricultural Economist, 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


stock rations as well as other uses, on an “average” 


Kansas State College 


keep them in line. But you should not 
fall into the habit of thinking that 
uses. Because prices will be in line at the time you 
they compete for inclusion in live- buy—you do not a purchase 
market. 


on Exhibit 1. One is the mean-ratio sure 
of the market price of corn (No. 3 eRe S THE STA ' — 
yellow) and milo (No. 2 yellow) at NEW ELEVATOR ANNOUNCED 
Kansas City. This average is for the PLAINVILLE. KANSAS The 
period 1932-1953 and is an annual yy... (4 . 
average for the crop year beginning 1 
in October. 

It is this actual-price ratio line 
that pictures the relationships which 
have prevailed in the past. It shows 
that for the period considered, milo 


(Kansas) Farmers Cooperative 
will build a new 250,000 bu. elevator 
here, according to Dan Pfeifer, man- 
ager. The structure will cost $175,000 
The Hays Cooperative is completing 
construction of a new elevator at 


sre alwavs is e j »ssur » arine ingredie sts is a : Yocemento, Kansas. It has an 840,000 
there always is economic pressure to Comparing ingredient costs is was priced somewhat higher than bu. elevator in Hays and a small 40 
. . 4 = ‘ { S c lé « = 
, ’ . corn on a per pound basis. Of course, nam tet. teenie ebvustuee at Senter 
. i yl < i Ss ( e i on 
Relation Between Corn and Milo Prices this relationship has changed the 4... ‘The Plainville unit will brinc 
ansas. ainvil ! g 


past few years and milo has been 


EXHIBIT 1. Relationship between corn and milo prices, Kansas City, 1932-53. priced substantially under corn ona | total bin space to 1,380,000 bu 













































































































T per pound basis much of the time. 
| es, One of the two other lines pictures 
$3.50h— Relationship of relative price relationships assuming ° 
prices were established on the basis merican ce 
CORN and MILO prices of feeding to dairy cows or lambs 
while the remaining one is compara- . 
ble when feeding beef cattle or hogs. —A superior bread 
ir 2S "rea lize > “ke ( ‘ . ° 
30 Prices realized in the market do flour. milled in one 
not always match any of these indi- ; X 
cators. This is illustrated by the dots of the West’s very 
Relative feeding value when fed on the chart. For example, consider finest flour mills 
ha ( “Anreco Pe GAT ac a . we 
Kansas City MARKET PRICE to DNRY COWS and LAMBS — : yt Meg ny — egg (it has a 
| mean rotic, 1932-1953 7 7 beside the dot). shows corn . 
=o (year beginning October) a prices to have averaged well above American Flours, Inc. 
‘30 comparable feeding value of milo NEWTON, KANSAS 
= that year. On the other hand, during 
1945 milo averaged below the com- 
x parable value of corn. 
2 2.00 ‘Wa Here is how the dots were located 
irst, » average price 
3 mineEye Ceneme WeNe ete fee : is eee oats Th “4 koh di 
on > Scaie. ; >< - 
2 to BEEF CATTLE ond HOGS : We ae 
e rectly above this point even with milo = 
i price on the vertical scale. Each dot Plain and Self-Rising 
5 1.50 represents the season’s average price , 
= As you can see, there has been varia- A Flour Without Equal 
° tion from one year to the next. Anywhere 
ry s%e vai , 
Y The extremes, of course, represent 
a economic pressure points tending to BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
1.00 53 € bring prices back into line. Currently 
rs a project is underway at K-State de- @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
32 signed to measure the intensity and © Southern Regional Office, 3387 Popler 
frequency of these pressure points. Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
You can anticipate price pressures 
504— 
“ROCK RIVER” @¢ Mm Py *e ee? 7g “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE jCckwuiear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
e, ‘ s e 
0 50 100 1.50 2.00 250 $300 FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Price of No. 3 yellow corn per bushel 

















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 














tf Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR. 


icago 11 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH 8T KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


od 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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Canadian Flour Production 
Down in December, But Up 
For Five-Month Period 


TORONTO—For December, 1957, 
the fifth month of the current crop 
year, Canadian flour mills reported 
an output of 3,127,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,142,000 sacks for De- 
cember, 1956. The volume for No- 
vember, 1957, amounted to 3,638,000 
sacks. Production of flour for the Au- 
gust-December period of the current 
crop year totaled 16,978,000 sacks, 
compared with 16,964,000 sacks for 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Mills reporting for December av- 
eraged 69.7% of their combined rated 
capacity of 179,000 sacks daily for a 
25-day working period. In November 
they worked 80.9% of their com- 
bined rated capacity of 180,000 sacks 
for a 25-day working period. 

Wheat milled in December amount- 
ed to 7,047,000 bu. including 466,000 
bu. Ontario winter wheat. In De- 
cember, 1956, wheat milled was 7,- 
114,000 bu. of which 385,000 bu. were 
Ontario winter wheat. In the Au- 
gust-December period of the current 
crop year 38,272,000 bu. wheat were 
used for flour compared with 38,- 
562,000 bu. for the similar period of 
the previous crop year. 

Winter Wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in December, 1957, amounted 
to 193,000 sacks, compared with 164,- 
000 sacks in December, 1956. For the 
five-month period, Ontario winter 
wheat flour production amounted to 
1,195,000 sacks, compared with 980,- 
000 sacks during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Millfeed production during Decem- 
ber, 1957, was 52,000 tons, compared 
with 54,000 tons in December, 1956. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 23,000 tons; shorts 22,000 
tons, and middlings 7,000 tons. 

Exports of Canadian flour for De- 
cember, 1957, amounted to 1,704,554 
sacks, compared with 1,247,654 sacks 
in November. The exports for De- 
cember were the largest monthly 
total since April, 1955. In December, 
1956, exports amounted to 1,479,731 
sacks. Total exports for the August- 
December period were 6,732,149 
sacks, while for the corresponding 
period a year ago, exports totaled 
6,757,049 sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during December, 1957, 
were 998,559 sacks, compared with 
751,416 sacks in December, 1956. For 
the first five months of the current 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








JOHN EF. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 











crop year, exports to Commonwea!th 
countries amounted to 3,839,306 
sacks, while for the corresponding 
period last year, exports to these 
countries were 3,522,143 sacks. 

Shipments to foreign countries 
during December, 1957, were 705,995 
sacks, compared with 728315 sacks 
in December, 1956. For the August- 
December period, exports to foreign 
countries totalled 2,892,843 sacks, 
while for the similar period in 1956 
exports to foreign countries amount- 
ed to 3,234,906 sacks. 

The following statement shows 
the amount of flour shipped to the 
various markets during the current 
crop year, and comparative figures 
for the previous year. 
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F. S. Freer Retires 


From Cleveland Firm 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Frederick 
S. Freer, assistant treasurer of the 
V. D. Anderson Co., manufacturer of 
grain drying equipment, retired re- 
cently after more than 50 years with 
the company. 

He joined the firm in 1904 as a 
draftsman and has served in engi- 
neering, purchasing, sales, service and 
general administration. At one time 
he was purchasing agent, then gen- 
eral manager, and for the past 35 
years he has been assistant treasurer 
and manager of the parts department. 

A retirement party, attended by 
other retired employees, officers and 
department heads, was held in Mr. 
Freer’s honor recently in Lakewood, 
Ohio. Mr. Freer was presented with 
a tape recorder, together with a re- 
cording of the evening’s ceremonies. 

The Anderson company is a sub- 
sidiary of the International Basic 
Economy Corp., Cleveland. 





Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 








Commonwealth countries: December 

United Kingdom 654,108 
Africa: 

British East Africa : 

Fed. Rhodesia & Nyasaland 448 

Gambia 1,120 

Ghana (Gold Coast) 28,903 

Nigeria ewes 

Other British West Africa 

Sierra Leone 4,410 
Asia: 

Hong Kong ... ‘ 22,850 

India. 

Malaya & Singapore : 29,609 

Pakistan 75 

Other British East Indies 98 
Europe: 

Gibraltar ... 3,136 
North America: 

Bahamas .... 14,632 

Barbados ... ; . 17,713 

Bermuda : 3,436 

British Honduras oe 384 

Jamaica ‘ 77,631 

Leeward & Windward Islands 46,099 

Trinidad & Tobago .. 82,870 
Oceania: 

FED sscadete corr 
South Amerioa: 

Repree QOIMM. ov cddcccccses 11,037 
Total commonwealth countries 998,559 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Azores & Madeira . 

Belgian age ane ' 19,129 

Liberia . Re Sy 375 

DE coc te¥dasacee 770 

Portuguese East Africa , aie 

Portuguese West Africa 4,338 
Asia: 

Arabia ae eee ; 1,053 

Japen .... on Keats 39,600 

SEOEED ccaceesvese , 50 

Philippine Islands .. 258,267 

Portuguese Asia , <3 1,980 

eae ans P 1 

Thailand ..... : 14,761 
Europe: 

Belgium . ‘ =< 9,799 

Denmark canted 200 

Germany, Federal ees j aie ‘ ‘ 

Greece ; bees 4,629 

Iceland ods debe ee een 

lreland 

Italy Ae ‘ ee ees 8 _ ‘ 

Netherlands ; _ : 140 

Norway ; : . bas ee Sui tee 

Portugal . ‘ ‘ : rade 2,400 

Sweden 7 ts sie Mathes 5 ate 220 

Switzerland ‘ . yas tee 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands ene Pere 

Costa Rica e . j 17,105 

Cuba . - . Ke 31,050 

Doninican Republic - ; : 19,775 

El Salvador Ka ad 10. ,500 

French West Indies ; ‘200 

Guatemala ; RES - tie 15,917 

Haiti : Sak : sf 17.135 

Honduras : = , ‘ 2,110 

Netherlands Antilles . ; ; 7,125 

Nicaragua ..... : ‘ oh 9,575 

Panama : Seis ogtaae 11,050 

St. Pierre & Miquelon 3 ovetat 105 

_ ee ORR: . vcak ons 67,912 
Oceana: 

French Oceania .. ae 3,935 

ee d tewersinguha i, ens 
South Aanarion: 

RPE oo chee ees coaeieaas 

Colombia ..... ios able soared “ara ae 

Sh, ou oda ence aeitud eee e-baroreea kee 3,505 

ae a ey ee 4,021 

CS SRS eer eee 127,264 
Total foreign countries ........... 705,995 
GE SE nv dcr enestevarceona 1,704,554 


Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 











—1957-58 1956-57 
Five Five 
months December months 
2,526,628 371,360 2,102,158 
850 448 
2,191 1,232 
1,120 1,148 3,373 
109,915 44 896 166,849 
7,081 12,894 51,422 
2,800 
32,873 8,980 31,744 
95.245 36,032 120,685 
8,850 75 75 
80,803 15,447 72,915 
125 
98 
8,803 3,472 21,565 
50,753 15,632 46,819 
60,264 14,411 52,890 
16,316 4,053 21,306 
1,375 1,803 4,900 
271,645 55,446 267,785 
197,643 56.418 163,698 
313,123 91,680 312.451 
60 
53,545 17,669 77,028 
3,839,306 751.416 3,522,143 
3,186 6,568 
61,36! 19,280 100,804 
850 1,712 
770 4,400 
1,666 4,074 
9,813 1,350 7,481 
6,225 1,344 9,368 
159,586 42,484 175,398 
5,989 ; 91,570 
1,120,479 247,358 997 886 
21,086 20,827 29,968 
592 ! 
82,311 21,150 79,508 
57,285 18,637 106,802 
400 3,965 
50 50 
6,503 ; 573 
5,600 1,400 1,400 
350 - t 
1,000 
280 770 
900 
6,276 1,480 11,300 
88! 1,102 
80 100 100 
20 350 2,815 
71,030 19,061 94,684 
83,752 10,060 55,184 
97,185 19,375 74,917 
28,500 8,928 50,748 
1,750 570 1,350 
24,694 10,288 34,190 
93,531 25,663 65,431 
8,280 2,450 10,466 
30,263 6,017 26,092 
33,855 7,961 50,504 
41,520 7,295 38,445 
aa Se 3,037 
296,226 56,318 286,733 
10,632 3,306 10,069 
800 Senees 3,150 
50 
8,128 3 32,756 
5,360 she 5,000 
22,590 6,565 26,985 
479 863 168,645 724,291 
2,892,843 728,315 3,234,906 
6,732,149 1,479,731 6,757,049 
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Reseal Program Announced by USDA 


For Four Grains Now in Farm Storage 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a reseal program to permit keeping 
1957-crop corn, barley, oats and 
wheat in certain areas in farm stor- 
age under reseal loans for another 
year and extending loans for another 
year on farm stored 1956-crop wheat 
and 1956 and 1955-crop corn now 
under reseal. 

The reseal program, which is simi- 
lar to those in past years, is being 
made available in certain areas for 
each of the grains. State agricultural 
stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees will determine whether or 
not the program should apply in their 
states. The committees will consider 
feasibility of safe storage of the 
grains on farms for another year and 
storage needs for the next price sup- 
port take-over of crops in making 
their decision. 

Under the program, farmers will be 
able to extend their farm storage 
loans on these grains or to convert 
their purchase agreements on the 
1957 crops to loans for another year 
Storage payments will be earned by 
farmers for the period of reseal or 
extended reseal. By holding these 
grains on farms for another year in- 
stead of delivering them to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at maturity, the 
amount of storage space needed by 
CCC at take-over time for 1957 crops 
should be reduced. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Eligibility requirements for grains 
under the reseal program will be the 
same for quality and storage as un- 
der the original loan. In areas where 
state committees announce a pro- 
gram, farmers who desire to partici- 
pate should make application to their 
county committee offices before the 
loan maturity dates. Maturity dates 
for the four grains are: wheat, March 
31; oats, April 30; barley, March 10 
and April 30, and corn, July 31. 

Storage payments for the full 
year’s reseal or extended reseal will 
be 16¢ bu. for corn and barley, 12¢ 
bu. for oats and 16¢ bu. for wheat in 
some states and 17¢ in others. If a 
farmer redeems his resealed grain 
prior to the new maturity date, his 
storage payment will be pro-rated 
Farmers who have 1956-crop corn and 
wheat and 1955-crop corn under ex- 


tended reseal will receive the full 
storage payment for 1957-58 storage 
period at the time they extend their 
loans. They will receive another stor- 
age payment for the period of added 
extension. Storage payments on 
grains under reseal will provide sup- 
plementary income to producers who 
have storage in excess of their needs 
this year because of soil bank partici- 
pation or unfavorable weather 

Areas or states in which state com- 
mittees may permit reseal of the four 
grains follow: 

Corn—all producing areas except 
designated angoumois moth areas. 

Wheat, barley and oats—Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. In addition, 
wheat and barley reseal will be per- 
mitted in Arizona, wheat in Nevada, 
and oats in Maine. 


Extension of Earlier Loans 

Extension of 1956-crop wheat and 
corn and 1955-crop corn loans already 
under extended reseal will be per- 
mitted in the several states having 
quantities under extended reseal loan 
if state committees so determine. Re- 
seal provisions will apply to loans on 
corn produced in compliance with 
acreage allotments or produced on 
noncomplying acreage 

As of Jan. 15, approximately 63 
million bushels 1957-crop wheat had 
been put under price support farm- 
stored loans in eligible states, ap- 
proximately 56 million bushels barley 
and 26 million bushels oats. These 
quantities could be eligible for reseal 
as well as the quantities now in farm 
storage under purchase agreements in 
these states. These purchase agree- 
ment amounts are 11 million bushels 
wheat, 8 million bushels barley and 
3 million bushels oats. As yet, only 
a small amount of corn from the 1957 
crop has been put under price sup- 
port. 

Quantities of extended reseal 1956- 
crop farm-stored loans amounted to 
7,897,656 bu. of wheat and 79,568,876 
bu. corn as of Dec. 15. As of the same 
date, 37,424,800 bu. 1955-crop corn 
were under extended reseal 





J. E. McCabe 


Merck Reorganizes 
Sales, Marketing 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Reorganization of 
the sales and marketing operations 
of the chemical division into four 
separately - functioning departments 
has been completed by Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway 

According to the Merck announce- 
ment, each department will operate 
in specialized areas under the super- 
vision of a marketing director 

J. E. McCabe was named head of 
the agricultural products depart- 
ment. Mr. McCabe was previously 
director of market planning. His de- 
partment will plan and carry out the 
marketing of products to the feed 
and animal health fields. Other mem- 
bers of the department are J. R. War- 
ren, sales manager; D. K. Richards, 
agricultural products manager, and 
D. G. Stephen, animal health prod- 
ucts manager. 

Other new department 
are H. P. Sarkison, medicinal prod- 
ucts; R. W. Hayes, general products 
and G. C. Moore, distributive prod- 
ucts 

T. J. Treacy, director of sales and 
marketing, to whom the four depart- 
mental directors will report, declared 
that applying the principles of spe- 
cialization and decentralization by 
type of business will improve custo- 
mer relations and service 


supervisors 
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Corn Borer Loss 


Totals $158 Million 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated 
the European corn borer in 1957 de- 
stroyed almost 181,000,000 bu. of corn 
worth $158,841,000. 

This loss amounts to about 6%— 
or one corn row in every 17—of the 
total national crop of more than three 
billion bushels. It is almost 85% 
higher than the 98,000,000-bushel loss 
charged to the insect in 1956. 

Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Illinois sustained heaviest 
losses, the department said. The 
monetary losses by states included: 
Iowa $86,840,000; Nebraska $17,499,- 
000; Missouri $16,562,000; South Da- 
kota $11 ieee 000; Illinois $11,085,000; 
Minnesota 7,288,000 and Indiana 
$1,498,000 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


ne quality hist 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, If. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-0281 

HA 1-7499 

(no toll from K.C.) 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Vi 2-7038 Phone MA 6616 


Dannen Covers 
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the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 
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Take the pick of the Southwestern hard winter bread 
wheat crop, mill it with scientific skill and precision, 
and you have—I-H flours. Add to this the skill of a 
topnotch baker, and you have a market-winning 


loaf of bread. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Under the plan adopted, it is con- 
templated that the sandwich month 
promotion will be continued and fur- 
ther developed; the editorial and test 
kitchen work will be expanded and 
the services rendered by the institute 
to the self-rising flour program in 
the South will be increased. 

It was also decided that WFI will 
discontinue its field service program 
because of the partial duplication be- 
tween this work and similar work 
done by the bakers, the wheat grow- 
ers’ organizations and the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute. WFI will have the 
responsibility for coordinating the 
work of the wheat growers’ organiza- 
tions and other related industry ac- 
tivities. The institute will em- 
ply a nutritionist of stature to head 
up the work in medical, dental, public 
health and related areas. 


also 


Retirement Delayed 

The executive committee 
adopted a resolution which has the ef- 
fect of postponing for one year the 
application of the staff retirement 
rule to Herman Steen, federation vice 
president. Under normal procedure, 
Mr. Steen would have retired on May 
28 this year. 

The committee adopted a memorial 
resolution concerning the late How- 
ard W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Mr. Files was a member of the execu- 
tive committee for 10 and 
served as president of the federation. 
James L. Rankin, Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent, was elected to the vacancy 
arising upon the death of Mr. Files. 

Present at the 
Kennedy; Mr 


also 


years 


were Mr 
Leslie A 


meeting 
tankin; 


Ford, Shawnee Milling Co.; Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co.; John 
L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; 


J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated 


Mills Co.; Henry D. Pahl, Mennel 
Milling Co.; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; John J. Vanier, 
Weber Flour Mills Co.; D. H. Wilsor 
Eckhart Milling Co.; Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville Milling Co., and R. D 
Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc. In addi- 


tion to Mr. Steen, other staff mem- 
bers attending were Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Casper L. Mast, 
Jr. who is slated to succeed Mr 
Steen in due course. 


AGRICULT 


ntinued 
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a committee of the federation should 
continue to study each proposal as 
it develops and work with the legis- 
lative and administrative bodies to 
secure such modifications in the legis- 
lation, and later such administrative 
procedures, as may be necessary to 
permit the flour milling industry to 


operate effectively under the pro- 
gram 

@ Finds that no proposed new farm 
programs have progressed to the 
point where it would be meaningful 
to take a position for or against spe- 
cific points in them. The federation 


and the committee on agricul- 
will continue to study the de- 
tails of proposed farm programs as 
they develop, and the committee will 
keep the executive committee ad- 
vised as to its conclusions and any 
recommendations it may have. It 
seems probable that any new legisla- 
tion which will receive serious con- 
sideration in this session of Congress 
will be known by the time of the 
federation convention in late April. 
@ Recommends that no final conclu- 


staff 
ture 


sion be reached at this time relative 
to the federation’s supporting or op- 
posing the renewal of the Interna- 


tional Wheat Agreement in 1959. 
Such final action should wait until 
we can determine what stand the 


government plans to take on this 
renewal and what form any proposed 
renewal might take. Our approach at 
this time should be a positive one 
aimed at an adequate and continuing 
subsidy program regardless of what 
framework it might operate under as 
long as we have wheat prices sup- 
ported in this country at higher than 
world prices. Such a program, if it 
is to be effective, cannot be subject to 
month-to-month changes in the feel- 
ings of some congressional commit- 
tee or some group of administrators. 
The committee was in unanimous 
agreement that we must work toward 
some changes in the program as it 
is operated under the International 
Wheat Agreement to remove abuses 
that have been harmful to the mill- 
ing industry. These changes should be 
incorporated into any new export 
subsidy program if the International 
Wheat Agreement is not renewed 
The members of the committee on 
agriculture were in agreement with 
the following statements which were 
taken from a recommendation drawn 
up by the export advisory committee 
of the federation on Jan. 20: 
recommends a long range 
program pointed toward maximum 
freedom of opportunity for the ex- 
pansion of foreign markets. Pres- 
ent restrictions, embargoes, quotas, 
duties, etc jeopardize 
such expansion and encourage the 
construction of flour mills in other 


seriously 


countries, many of which do not 
and cannot raise any significant 
quantities of wheat. 

“If your industry is to enjoy 


maximum benefits from increasing 
world per capita flour consumption, 
as well as population increases 
abroad, it must have access to all 
markets. Toward that end, 
it should enlist the assistance and 
responsible govern- 


possible 


cooperation ol 
ment agencies 

“For the short range, it recom- 
mends the amendment of IWA to 
eliminate quotas and any other fea- 
tures which generate the imposi- 
tion of import licensing systems by 
importing countries, which now 
often permit discrimination not 
only between flour importers, but 
between wheat and flour, 


} 
aiso as 








Behe 


MIX INTRODUCED—Betty Crocker 
Meringue Mix has been introduced in 
grocery stores from coast to coast by 
General Mills, Inc. The company’s 
research department developed the 
new product following a multitude of 
consumer requests for a _ failproof 
meringue. More than three years of 
research ‘led to the development of 
whipping aids and stabilizers that 
enabled GMI to market this mix. 


lee 
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thus interfering with market ex- 
pansion through competitive proc- 
esses. If such amendment is not 
possible, it calls attention to the 
absolute need for substitute meas- 
ures to provide adequate and con- 
tinuing subsidies before permitting 
the IWA to expire even in its pres- 
ent form, so long as price supports 
and other controls prevent the re- 
turn to free markets. 

“Any subsidies and related pro- 
grams should, in their form and 
administration, create to the maxi- 
mum extent possible the competi- 
tive conditions that would exist 
throughout the U.S. in a complete- 
ly free market.” 


The committee on agriculture, 
working with the federation staff, 
will continue to study any farm pro- 
grams that may be advanced during 
this current session of Congress, as 
well as work aggressively toward an 
export subsidy program which will 
be continuous and effective in making 
U.S. flours competitive in all world 
markets. 

If there seems to be a real appetite 
on the part of the participating gov- 
ernments for the renewal of the IWA 
in some form, then we will work ag- 
gressively to get amendments which 
will correct the abuses mentioned 
above. If the IWA does not seem to 
be receiving sufficient support to be 
renewed, then we will work aggres- 
sively to get an adequate and con- 
tinuing subsidy program in its place. 


Contaminated Corn 
Defies All Efforts 
To Set It Ablaze 


LOUISVILLE 


Stanley Isbell, dep- 


uty U.S. marshal, is having a tough 
time getting rid of 10,000 bu. of corn 
He tried three times to burn it 


with no success, and now he’s asked 
for permission to bury it 

Marshal Isbell found out that corn 
doesn’t burn after he had orders from 
a federal district judge to put a torch 
to the corn, which is contaminated 
He tried to light a 300-bu. pile on the 
ground first. No success. 

Then he tried kerosens No 
Diesel fuel was no better 
to army chemical experts. They told 
him something he was already guess- 
ing—that they don’t think it’s possi- 
ble to burn corn. 

That’s when Mr. Isbell went after 
the new court order allowing him to 
bury it in a landfill at Ft. Campbell 

All the trouble started in Septem- 
ber when a state inspector visiting a 
grain elevator noticed some pink 
shelled corn. He had it tested, and 
found that it was treated with thiram 


fire 
So he went 


for prevention of mildew and other 
fungus growths. The U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration has ruled that 


corn treated with thiram is unfit for 
human or animal consumption 








FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











To insure uniformity 


To 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


. Or be in 


To increase absorption 


improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








broad, and supplies have been more 
than adequate for the demand. 
Domestic interest has been quiet. 
First clears remained unchanged, but 
low grade declined about 5¢ sack. 

Directions have been moderately 
good, but recently have shown signs 
of tapering off. 

Quotations Feb. 21, carlots, Kansas 





In MINNEAPOLIS, May 5-8... 





_.. before they go 


_..as they go 





._. . tie in with the Association of Operative Millers 


in its 1958 Conference and Trade Show Theme 
“Centennial of Milling Progress’ 


MILLING PRODUCTION’S multi - bar- 
relled approach to the AOM conference and 
trade show will give the reader everything 
he wants in convention coverage—on-the- 
spot stories and pictures, behind-the-scenes 
reports of modernization trends, purchase 
plans, milling technology, interviews. 
Your advertising will hit the best target when 
it is read by these two important groups— 
those who select and those who buy. 


Milling Production °* Post Office Box 67 ® 













COVERAGE 


where it counts ... 
when it counts 





Your message in the April issue 
of Milling Production will be 
en your prospect’s desk before 
he jeaves for Minneapolis. He'll 
be looking for advance news of 
the AOM conference and he'll 
find it in Milling Production. A 
“BONUS” COPY WILL BE DE- 
LIVERED TO HIS HOTEL 
ROOM IN MINNEAPOLIS BE- 
FORE THE MEETING. 











MILLING PRODUCTION will be specially 
distributed to every operative miller attend- 
ing the AOM conference. Let each of these 
important men see your 
MILLING PRODUCTION help you carry 
your story to those who select and buy — 
give your customers and prospects full details 
of your exhibit space, booth number or other 
special-interest information with special ad- 
vertising copy. 


message — let 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.61@5.66, 
standard 95% patent $5.51@5.56, 
straight $5.46@5.51, established 
brands of family flour $6.55@7.30, 
first clears with 13.50-14.50% protein 
$4.65 @4.70, first clears with 11% pro- 
tein $4.50@4.55, high ash clears 1% 
or higher $3.90@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 105% 
of capacity last week. Sales were 
low, averaging about 20%, compared 
with 859% the preceding week and 
60% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices were un- 
changed to 5¢ lower. Quotations Feb. 
21, basis Kansas City: Family $6.77, 
bakers short patent $5.47, bakers in- 
termediate $5.37, first clears $4.90, 
second clears $4.70. 

Salina: Demand for flour continued 
slow the past week and closing prices 
were 4¢ sack lower than at the same 
time the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales lagged in 
the Hutchinson area last week, small 
spot orders and p.d.s. making up most 
of the transactions. Little export 
business was done. The family flour 
business was also quiet. Mills oper- 
ated slightly more than five days 
and the outlook was for a similar 
operation this week. Quotations Feb 
21, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, cottons, en- 
riched $6.25@6.35, bakers short pat- 
ent, papers $5.45@5.50, standard 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Ft. Worth: Flour business was of 
very small volume again last week, 
and total sales amounted to no more 
than 10 to 15% of capacity. Clears 
were in fair demand. Running time 
continued to average five days a 
week. The price of bakery flour was 
advanced 5¢. Other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 21, 100-Ib 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20; standard bakers, enriched 
$6@6.10; first clears, unenriched 
$4.95@5, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Some _ bookings 
were reported, but most buyers were 
reluctant to step in. Prices closed 
unchanged on family and 1¢ lower on 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
wees & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 





lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran 40.50 $34.00@35.50 $44.00@44.50 § @49.50 $52.30@54.00 
Standard midds 39.50 33.50@35.50 43.00@44.00 @50.50 52.30@55.00 
Flour midds 41.00@42.00 37.00@39.00 @ , @ @ 
Red dog 43.50@44.50 ...-@39.00  47.00@47.50 @55.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $33.50@34.25 $38.75@39.25 $41.00@42.00 $43.25@44.75 $ @ 
Shorts 34.25@35.00 39.50@40.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@45.75 @ 
Mill run @. @ @ ..@ @4! .00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@43.00 
bakery flour. Quotations Feb. 21, de- sales were extremely light, with buy- 
livered Oklahoma points, in carlots: ers showing little desire to add to 
Family short patent $7.10@7.30, present bookings, preferring to draw 
standard $6.10@6.30; bakery, unen- down their balances. Only p.d.s. and 


riched short patent $6.01@6.11, 
standard patent $5 
grade 
on all 


ness 


Feb. 


in the 


$5.85 @5.96 
grades. 


91@6.01, 


lots 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states flour busi- 


seven-day 


95% 


straight 
higher 


period ending 
24 repeated the same slow pat- 


tern of most of the previous several 
: in number 
of any ap- 


weeks 
and very 
preciable size. 
to about 75‘ 


Sales 
little 


capacity. 


The 
prices 


recent 
apparently 


tive to take hold, 


well covered ahead. 
wheat sales 
most being of 
biggest part of the 
tributed to 
cialty types of flour. 


Soft 


Quotations Feb. 


tent $6.05 @6.55, 


clear 


$5.55@6.10, 95% 
clear $5.70; family 
winter high 

short $7.35 @7.43, 
clear $5.50; 


papers, 


St. 


the week-end of Feb 
ing interest failed to carry 
Hard 


the 


new 


$5.45 @5.85; 


$5.55 @ 5.65. 
Louis: A 


period. 


were 
of those 
Total sales 


of five-day 


buoyancy 
brought no 
by 


were 
5,000 sacks or less 
business was at- 
cracker-cookie and spe- 
21: Spring 
standard $5.95 @6.45, 
hard winter 
patent 


ratio $7.70; 


moderate 


14-17, 


of 


soft 


cookie and cracker 


only 


amounted 
milling 


wheat 
incen- 


those not 


fair, 
The 


top pa- 


short 


$5.45 @6, 
$7.65; 


soft 


winter 
standard $5@6.25 


flour, 


amount of 
spring wheat flour was booked over 


but buy- 
over 
wheat 


into 
flour 


spot car buyers remained in the mar- 
ket, and their bookings were scant. 

Soft wheat flour sales feel the ef- 
fect of the USDA announcement that 
future PL 480 authorizations will ex- 
clude soft red wheat until new crop 
is available 

Shipping directions are on the slow 
side both for family and bakery flour. 
Mill operations are held between 5 
and 7 days in the area. Quotations 
Feb. 21, in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.40, ordinary $5.85; in 100-lb. paper 
sacks: Bakery flour cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.45, soft straight $5.90, clears $5.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.85, stand- 
ard $5.65, clears $5; spring wheat 
short patent $6.50, standard $6.40 
clears $6.25 


East 


Outside of 
spring wheat flour 

local market was 

week. The three top grades of spring 
wheat flour advanced 12¢. But at 
the close, local traders reported that 
price concessions were available, with 
mill interests fairly aggressive. Hard 
wheat flours milled around in a nar- 
row price range and finally closed 1¢ 
net lower for the week. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged. 


Boston: a sharp rise in 
quotations, the 


featureless last 


Trading interest was 
light in most quarters, and the trade 
knowledge that the level of quota- 
tions was not too stable was an add- 
ed deterrent in taking a strong buy- 


extremely 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


delivery 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
family 


Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter 


standard 


Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


white 
dark 
bulk 


family 

high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Family patent 


Bluestem 


Pastry 


*100-ib. papers. 


Seattle 


aes a 


+100-ib. export cottons, 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers. 


in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ $6.35@7.45 $...@ $...@ $7.70@7.80 
6.05@6.55 @ @ 
20@6.4! $ @ 6 + + 08 
6.00@6.2! @6.50 6.468@6.88 
5.95@6.45 5.90@6.!! @ @6.40 6.58@6.83 
: $ @ @64.7 
5.45@5.85 5.27@6.62 @6.25 5.82@6.12 
+ 65 . § . 6.55@7.30 5.85@7.40 ; 
5.55@6.10 5.61@5.66 @5.85 6.20@6.66 
5.45@6.00 @ 5.51@5.56 @5.65 6.05@6.56 
@5.70 @ 4.50@4.70 @5.00 5.75 
7.35@7.43 @ @ 7.93@8.18 
5.00@6.25 @ @ @ 6.95@7.48 
@ @ @ 5.90 6.19@6.38 
@5.50 @ @ 5.60 5 aes 33 
5.58@5.63 @5.25 @ 6.08@6.24 
4.83@4.88 @4.50 @ 5.33@5.49 
@ @5.85 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$ 7.80 $ @ $...@7.82 $6.70@7.70 $ 
7 7.26 a oer es 7.19@7.29 6.92@7.07 6.55@6.75 
6.96@7.06 6.95@7.05 6.99@7.09 6.72@6.87 6.45@6.65 
6.86@6.96 6.85@6.95 6.89@6.99 6462@6.77 6.25@6.45 
6.10@6.30 6.75@6.85 6 ee 32 6.06@6.38 5.70@6.05 
6.59@6.69 6.40@6.50 6.56@6.66 6.26@6.38 5.95@6.15 
6.44@6.54 6.30@6.40 —— 6.11@6.28 5.80@5.95 
.@ @ @ 4.95@5.20 
; + 3 @ Pn os @ 5 ++ +4 05 
5.90@6.25 $ 5.92@6.27 Ss 5.30@5.60 
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Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent . $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
Pee * 106 dtane beds deka 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
Winter exports? ...... @4.20 : 
f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


With this factor 
in the market, most 
using up their balances 


ing position. 


upper- 
operators 
Needed 


most 
were 


purchases were made on a hand to 
mouth basis. The knowledge of a 
large w inter wheat crop added to the 


general trade resistance, and it was 
— belief that a substantial market 
break would be necessary to stimu- 
late any buying 

Quotations Feb. 22: Spring short 
patents $6.99@7.09, standard $6.89@ 
6.99, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.56@6.66, standard $6.41@ 


6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84@ 
7.30; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92@7.97; family $7.82 

Buffalo: Efforts 


on the part of mills 
early in the week to give spril 
flour a little push by granting 
concessions were disappointing 
There was very lit- 
in other types of flour 
ended the week 5¢ higher 
was off 3¢. High proteir 
clears were extremely tight and up 
10¢. Lower protein clears held un- 
changed 

Cake flour was unchanged, but pas- 
try advanced 10¢, an indication of 
tighter supplies. The government said 

would not use soft wheat flour for 
exports, but one spokesman said he 
thinks this was window dressing be- 
cause soft wheat is showing up amon 
the exports 

Export activity was substantially 
above a week earlier, but c: 


wheat 
price 
to trade sources 
tle activity 
pring 
Kansas 


mecern 1S 
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being felt about Canada’s aggressive 
moves in the overseas market. Nor- 
way bought a substantial amount of 
flour. The increased export activity 
brought a rise in the futures market, 
but prices backed down after it was 
lisclosed that the government has 


) taking quite a chunk of its ex- 


we 
port orders out of Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks 
For a while, severe blizzards 
itened to cause serious disrup- 


the flour and feed industry 
1ere. But the weather cleared in 
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time and lost output is being re- 
gained. 

One Buffalo mill shut down for 2% 
days; one for 12 hours and one large 
mill’s operations were cut 20% be- 
cause of the lack of boxcars and 
worker absenteeism. Other mills 
managed to maintain operations. 

Snow-packed tracks, which caused 
derailments, prevented railroad cars 
from reaching the mills. Two rail- 
roads refused to accept shipments for 
a while. 

Local bakeries’ retail sales slumped 
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because consumers remained at home 
during the storms. 

Flour output was below a week ago 
and a year ago. Only one mill put in 
a full 7-day week; one worked 6 days; 
one 5 days; one 42g days and the re- 
maining two mills each worked 442 
days. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.88@7.08, 
short $6.68@6.88, standard $658@ 
6.83, straight $6.78, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.20@ 
6.66, standard $6.05@6.56, first clear 
$5.75; soft winter short patent $7.93 
@8.18, standard $6.95@7.48, straight 
$6.19@6.38, first clear $5.06@5.33. 

New York: The local flour market 
continued on the dull side through 
another week, with small lot fill-ins 
accounting for practically all business 
booked. The widely dispersed heavy 


snowfalls were an unusual factor, 
causing reduced bakery sales and 
production, with some sections re- 


porting a sharp drop in business. 

Reports of continued price conces- 
sions in springs and hard winters had 
little effect on interest shown by job- 
bers and bakers. Supply positions of 
hard winters were considered “‘com- 
fortable” among the majority of the 
trade, and most continued their pol- 
icy of reducing balances. 

A 5¢ advance in semolina prices 
caused little interest and demand was 
very slow. Directions against pre- 
vious contracts on all types of flour 
were reported slower. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring short 
$6.96@7.06, standard $6.86@6.96, 
high gluten $7.16@7.26, clears $6.10 
@6.30; hard winter short $6.59@6.69, 
standard $6.44@6.54; Pac'fic soft 
wheat flour $6.85@7.30, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.90@6.25, high 
ratio $6.90@8; family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: The heaviest snowfall 
in more than 20 years placed an ad- 
ditional restraint upon dealings in the 
local flour market last week. Place- 
ments were confined to hand-to- 
mouth orders. Among such transac- 
tions, one jobber reported, were small 
purchases for immediate delivery by 
smaller bakers whose supplies were 
in snowbound warehouses while 
stocks on hand diminished alarming- 
ly. 

A few mills offered concessions to 
stimulate business, but the response 
was limited. Still being watched was 
the export picture, amid speculation 
as to what effect it eventually will 
have upon availability. Sales of baked 
goods were down as a result of the 
storm, which prevented deliveries on 
many regular routes. 

Quotations Feb. 21, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.15 
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@6.85; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@650, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby, $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and flour job- 
bers, proceeding cautiously, extended 
their bookings 60 to 120 days on 
spring wheat bakery flours early last 
week, taking their cue from attrac- 
tive price concessions offered by local 
mill offices as the period opened Feb. 
17. The Feb. 15 freight rate increase 
was given as one stimulating factor. 

The caution which ruled buying 
was based on expectations that the 
hard winter wheat crops coming up 
in the Southwest will be good and 
ample in quantity, acting as a brake 
on extension of commitments for old 
crop flour too far ahead into the new 
crop period. 

All other patents experienced a 
sales slump for the week, including 
family flours. Directions on all types 
were just fairly good. Sub-zero weath- 
er caused a loss of sales at downtown 
bakeries as shoppers either remained 
home or hurried there without bother- 
ing to make purchases. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.11@6.28, medium 
$6.16@6.33, short $6.26@6.38; spring 
standard patent $6.62@6.77, medium 
$6.67@6.82, short $6.72@6.87, first 
clear $6.06@6.38, high gluten $6.92@ 


7.07, advertised family patents $7.70, 

unadvertised $6.70@7.26; pastry and 
cake flours $5.59@7.69. 
South 

New Orleans: Flour sales have 


been very draggy due in part to the 
strengthening of wheat prices, to- 
gether with the fact that most of 
the trade is pretty well covered for 
the next 90 days, particularly on 
hard winters and springs. The major- 
ity of the bookings were small and 
mainly for immediate and nearby 
shipment, with few orders for more 
than one month ahead, since the bak- 
ing and jobbing trades are still hopeful 
of easier prices, and present costs 
are well below present mill limits. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
fairly well and stocks on hand are 
being well maintained. 

Export flour business is relatively 
slow. However, inquiries are more 
active than in recent weeks, with 
Norway and The Netherlands inquir- 
ing for additional amounts, and some 
good round lots being worked to the 
Middle East. 

Quotations Feb. 21, carlots, packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.95G 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear 
$4.95@5.20; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $5.70@6.05, 
soft wheat 











@7.25, short patent $6.95@7.05, high gluten $6.55@6.75; 
standard $6.85@6.95, first clear $6.75 short patent $5.70@6.05, straight 
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$5.30@5.60, first clear $4.65@5.10, 
high ratio cake $6.20@6.60; Pacific 
coast cake $7.15@7.45, pastry $6.35 
@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
grinds were still very limited last 
week, but there was a bright note. 
Local mills received letters of credit 
from the Philippine government en- 
abling work to commence immediate- 
ly on a large backlog of orders to 
that nation. No other export or quar- 
termaster inquiry was reported. 

Portland: Flour operations in- 
creased due to some export book- 
ings. Philippine credits have opened 
up, permitting more business in that 
direction. Export mills are doing bet- 
ter at the moment than domestic, 
where bookings continue on a limited 
basis. Prices are holding steady. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: High gluten $7.32, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency awarded a con- 
tract covering 707 long tons of flow 
during the week. The business was 
secured by one mill located in east- 
ern Canada. 

Weather conditions have disrupt- 
ed deliveries of supplies in many sec- 
tions of the country, but roads are 
practically all opened again, and 
business is getting back to normal 

Quotations Feb. 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.85@ 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There has been no improvement 
in demand for winter wheat flow 
Quotations Feb. 21: $4.20, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
have been hampered by snow-blocked 
roads, but this has not been serious 
in view of the limited demand for 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Feb 
21: $1.52@1.54 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point 

Winnipeg: The export movement of 
Canadian flour has improved steadily 
over the past few weeks and clear- 
ances for the seven days ended Feb 
20 amounted to 461,800 sacks, com- 
pared with 306,100 the preceding 
week. The totals for International 
Wheat Agreement countries were 67,- 
400 and 102,200 sacks, respectively. 
There was no indication that any 
of the flour shipped overseas during 
the week was for Colombo Plan coun- 
tries. Domestic demand is being 
maintained and western mills have 
increased production, although they 
are not yet operating to capacity on 
a full week. Stocks are moving out 
in steady volume and prices are uUn- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 22: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.80@G 
6.20; second patents, cottons $5.55 
@5.95; second patent to bakers, pa- 
per 100’s $4.55@4.80. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture out of this port continues to 
show little improvement. Widely con- 
flicting reports continue to come out 
of the Philippines, the main Canadi- 
an customer across the Pacific. 
There has been some easing of for- 





eign exchange by the Central Bank 
in Manila after agent bank accounts 
were held up for some time. Also, 
Philippine bakeries are now required 
to put up only 50° cash deposits 
when opening letters of credit to im- 
port flour, against a 100% require- 
ment previously. However, importers 
bringing in flour for their own ac- 
count must still put up the full 
amount. 

There are also recurring rumors 
of Manila buying U.S. flour under 
PL 480 for pesos, but this is not con- 
sidered too likely However, if the 
new Manila flour mill is completed 
by next fall, as scheduled, it could 
be quite possible that U.S. wheat 
under the above terms, might be pur- 
chased 

Other markets offer only modest 
inducement to Canadian mills at this 
time. 

Domestic trade is quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 21, cash 
car, hard wheat grinds: First pat- 
s $595, bakers patents $4.90 pa- 
pers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
pastry $6.70, cake $7.35 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Slow selling from the 
country trade with a resulting shrink- 
ige of local receipts, plus an advance 
of several cents in the Chicago pre- 
mium base, forced rye prices highet 
here last week. The advances also 
pushed up rye flour 10¢ from the 
previous period, but buyers were not 
stimulated to make commitments. 
Quotations Feb. 21: Pure White No 


1 $5.25, medium $5.05, dark $4.50 


Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
g the week 
ending Feb. 24, but buyers remained 
disinterested, as most are well book- 
ed for current needs Quotations Feb 
21: White patent $5.58@5.63, medi- 
um $5.38@5.43, dark $4.83@4.88 


in the central states durir 





Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. Strength -stemmed from 
the amount of rye put under loan 
which could develop into a squeeze, 
unless Canada steps in and upsets 
the trade’s theories. Consumers are 
backing away from current levels, 
but one spokesman said prices could 
ro higher. Quotations Feb. 21: White 
$6.08 @6.24, medium $5.88 @6.04, dark 
$5.33 @5.49 

Philadelphia: Demand for dark 
flour remained about the same last 
week with an upward revision in 
prices tending to cool interest in for- 
ward commitments. The Feb. 21 quo- 
tation on rye white of $6.1( 


15¢ Sack 


16.20 was 
above the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced, but only hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases were made. Directions were 
fairly good. Quotations Feb. 21, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.93 @5.98, medium $5.69@5.78, dark 
$5.19@5.24, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
meal $5.24@5.48 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 21: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues to 
be steady, with prices firm. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Western mills are only 
operating part time in the produc- 
tion of rolled oats and oatmeal to 
meet seasonal domestic demand 
Prices are steady. Quotations Feb. 
22: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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tinued from page %) 
City: Bran $33.50@34, gray shorts 
$34 @34.50. 
Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 


continued brisk here last week, with 
available supplies going to jobbers 
and truckers. Prices held firm on 
shorts and increased 25¢ on bran. 
Quotations Feb. 21, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $33.50@34.25, gray shorts 
$34.50 @ 35. 


Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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fairly active last week with light of- 
ferings. Demand for gray shorts was 
slow and the supply plentiful. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21, burlaps: Bran $41@42, 
gray shorts $42@43, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ higher on both 
compared with previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Heavier feeding 
during the past week of cold weather 
had little effect on prices. Bran closed 
only 25¢ higher than the previous 
week. Shorts were unchanged. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21, straight cars: Bran 
$36.25 @37.25, millrun $36.63@37.63, 
shorts $37@38. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: There was some trade in 


millfeeds during the week ending 
Feb. 24 in the central states, but 


business slacked off towards the end 
of the period. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Bran $40@40.50, standard midds. $39 
@39.50, flour midds. $41@42, red dog 
$43.50 @ 44.50. 

St. Louis: The interest displayed 
by eastern markets in securing offer- 
ings of millfeed from this area was 
sufficient to hold price changes to 
narrow limits. Only a modest amount 
of millfeed was booked for shipment 
east as local and central states’ buy- 
ers were in the market for their 
usual needs. This tonnage did restrain 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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the midweek tendency toward weak- 
ness. 

Feed mixers and jobbers were wary 
in their buying as the cold wave ap- 
peared to be on the wane. Neverthe- 
less, demand was enough for flour 
mills to eliminate the discount of $1 
under spot basis for shipment last 
week. Stronger prices for other pro- 
tein feeds and only moderate sup- 
plies available encouraged mills to 
tighten offerings. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Sacked bran 
$38.75 @39.25, shorts $39.50@40; bulk 
bran $34.50@35.50, shorts $37 @37.30, 
middlings $35.30@ 36. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was decidedly firmer last week, with 
buying more aggressive. Domestic 
bran was nearly $2 higher, and Ca- 
nadian nearly $3 above the domestic. 
Most of the trading was centered in 
bran, with middlings only command- 
ing a casual interest. However, mid- 
dlings moved up with the trend, al- 
though more restrained. Domestic 
middlings were about 80¢ net higher 
for the week, with Canadian quoted 
in a range 70¢ to $2.70 higher. At 
the close of the week’s trading, the 
demand for bran was largely unsatis- 


fied. Quotations Feb. 21: Domestic 
bran $52.30, Canadian $54@55; do- 
mestic middlings $52.30, Canadian 


$53 @55. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices staged a 
technical advance last week, mostly 
because of weather. Running time 
was erratic, with mixers hit a little 
harder than flour mills. Shipments 
were also erratic because railroad 
service bogged down under the weight 
of heavy snow. Running time ranged 
from 414 to 6 days. Both bran and 
middlings ended $1.50 higher. Red dog 
held unchanged. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Bran $44@44.50, standard midds. $43 
@44, red dog $47@47.50. The bulk 
differential on both bran and mid- 
dlings was $4.50 to $5. 

Pittsburgh: Bran is not available 
for immediate shipment. Millfeed 
sales were heavy all of last week. 
Other than bran, supplies are plenti- 
ful and available for immediate de- 
livery. Quotations Feb. 21, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $46.86G 
47.90, standard midds. $46.86@47.90, 
flour midds. $49.90@50.86, red dog 
$51.90 @52.86. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
stepped up somewhat in the wake of 
the heaviest snowfall in this area in 
more than 20 years, but total volume 
was only slightly above that of re- 
cent weeks. The Feb. 21 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $49.50 and 
standard midds. at $50.50, both un- 
changed from the previous week, 
while red dog jumped $3, to $55. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
fluctuated only slightly over the past 
week and closed steady to stronger, 
with mixers and jobbers fairly well 
covered and inclined to be cautious 
about adding to commitments. Mild- 
er weather over this section did noth- 
ing to stimulate business towards the 
week end, and mills reported that 
sales up through mid-March will ab- 
sorb all of their output. The heavier 
business appeared to be mostly on 
bulk bran. Quotations Feb. 21: Bran 
$43.25 @ 44.75, shorts $44@45.75. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
supplies were still very limited last 
week. Demand and inquiry were slow. 
Prices for March shipment were 
around $41 ton, with a decline of 50¢ 
for April feed. Quotations Feb. 20: 
Millrun $41, standard middlings $46. 

Portland: Millfeed was easier after 
earlier strength, due to the open 
winter with less feeding going on. 
Quotations Feb. 21: Millrun $40.50, 
middlings $46. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were off 50¢ 
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during the past week, but trading 
was steady, especially to the west 
coast. Mills continue to work to ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, five days a 
week, and plants are booked well 
through March. Quotations Feb. 21 
(off 50¢): Red bran and millrun $37, 
middlings $42. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $44, middlings $49. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$44.50, middlings $49.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Prices for mill- 
feeds have remained firm, and de- 
mand is good. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Bran $52@53, shorts $53@54, mid- 
dlings $55@56, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices for bran and 
shorts continue to firm. Apart from 
Alberta supplies moving into British 
Columbia, the bulk of the western 
output is going to Eastern Canada. 
Supplies are not accumulating. There 
are indications that demand from the 
East may be stepped up as the result 
of severe storms recently experienced 
in those provinces, changing the feed 
picture in those areas. It is also felt 
that some demand from the New 
England states may develop as a re- 
sult of the bad weather. Quotations 
Feb. 22: Bran f.o.b. mills $36@40 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$37 @42; middlings $42@43. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Interest in domestic 
millfeeds holds about unchanged. 
Sales for mixing are down due to the 
remarkably mild winter on the coast. 
Supplies from prairie mills are ample 
for current needs. Cash car quota- 
tions Feb. 21: Bran $43, shorts $46, 
middlings $48. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Frank M. Baller, 
Former Fisher 
Executive, Dies 


SEATTLE—Frank M. Baller, 
former president of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Harbor Island Dock and Ware- 
house Co., died recently at a home 
for the aged here. He had been em- 
ployed by Fisher for 37 years. 

Mr. Baller was born in St. Paul and 
had lived in Walla Walla, Tacoma 
and Seattle before moving to Spokane 
about 1927. He returned to Seattle 16 
years ago to assume an executive 
post with Fisher. He had managed 
the White Dulany Co., another Fisher 
subsidiary, at Spokane for 15 years. 

Mr. Baller was president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers for 
three years and was a long-time 
member of the board of directors. In 
1936, he was on the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Grain and Feed 
Dealers. As a grain buyer, he was 
also a director of the Milwaukee 
Grain Elevator Co. 











RAILWAYS SAY RATE 
HIKE TOO SMALL 


OTTAWA—Canada’s railway com- 
panies in their appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada have claimed that 
they were not treated justly in re- 
ceiving a 3.6% general freight rate 
increase from the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in February. They 
contend that the board denied them 
“just and reasonable” rates in allow- 
ing only a $15 million-a-year increase. 
The railways had asked for a 16% 
increase. 
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Moving Day for General Mills, Inc., 
To New Building Slated for Feb. 28 


MINNEAPOLIS—Moving day 
General Mills, Inc., will begin at 
8 a.m. Friday, Feb. 28. 

By midnight Sunday, all the desks, 
files, typewriters, teletype and tabu- 
lating machines and the thousands 
of other items necessary to run a 
half-billion dollar annual business will 
be in place in a new building eight 
and one half miles away. 

The building work at the new site 
will be nearing completion. Finishing 
touches will be taken care of after 
occupancy. Tentative plans call for 
an open house in mid-June. Dates 
will be announced later. 

Monday morning, 800 company em- 
ployees will report to work at the 
new address—9200 Wayzata Blvd. in 
suburban Golden Valley, west of Min- 
neapolis. Desks will be in place, tele- 
phones connected and teletypes oper- 
ating, other equipment and services 
proceeding in near-normal fashion. 


Busy Weekend Required 

To accomplish all this, however, 
will require a very busy weekend. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, moving 
crews will work 16-hour days, from 
8 a.m. till midnight each day. 

A. L. Coulter, office manager at 
GMI, is in charge of the move. 
Months of work have already gone 
into the planning. 

“We've encouraged everyone to 
pare down files and records and dis- 


card everything non-essential,”’ Mr. 
Coulter said. “Tons of extraneous 


material have been eliminated in this 
streamlining effort—but the essential 
equipment will still total about 350 
van loads.” 

LaBelle Safety Storage & Moving 
Co. will handle most of the moving 
job, Mr. Coulter said. Minneapolis 
Van & Warehouse Co. will move the 
company’s IBM equipment in spe- 
cially outfitted vans. The move is 
expected to have very little effect 
on the normal flow of traffic in 
downtown Minneapolis. ‘There will be 
no truck caravans,” Mr. Coulter said. 


Night Activity Greatest 

Greatest moving activity will come 
at night and during the weekend, 
when traffic is normally light. Dur- 
ing these peak periods, from 12 to 
14 vans are expected to keep busy 
a crew of about 100 moving special- 
ists and six LaBelle moving super- 





for 


visors. When Minneapolis traffic is 
heavier, fewer vans and men will be 
on the job. 

Each item of equipment will be 
tagged before leaving the downtown 
building. At the new location, this 
tag will be checked against a master 
floor plan. In minutes, the piece of 
equipment will be in place in its 
reserved location. Monday morning, 
the employees of the general office 
staff will move into a new kind of 
existence. 

They'll enter a building that cov- 


ers 1.7 acres. Corridors inside the 
entrances are either 15 or 20 ft. 
wide. Main corridors extending the 
length of the building are 10 ft. 
wide and 320 ft. long. Once inside, 
the employees will begin getting 


themselves oriented to what is essen- 
tially a horizontal layout. Formerly 


they were stacked on 12 floors in 
a vertical arrangement. 
The chief impression will be one 


of open space and scenic landscape. 


Walls of the building are mostly 
glass. There are four levels in the 


main building, each 320 by 180 ft. 

There'll be none of the old con- 
gestion at elevators. Up and down 
traveling will be by escalators. One 
freight elevator has been provided 
in the main building, one in the an- 
nex. If anyone feels the need of ex- 
ercise, he can use any of four stair- 
ways in the main building. 

Total space inside the new build- 
ing adds up to about 288,000 sq. ft. 
This includes the four-level main 
building plus the three-level connect- 
ed annex and passageway. A 2,100 
sq. ft. penthouse stands atop the roof 
of the main building. The penthouse 
structure houses air conditioning and 


other mechanical equipment. The 
288,000 sq. ft. compares to 149,600 


sq. ft. in the former location at 400 
Second Ave. S. 

Both the new main building and 
the annex are built around interior 
courts. Virtually everyone will have 
a view—either through an outside 
window or court window. Windows 
are big, most of them 8 ft. high and 
4 ft. 4 in. wide. The dual-glazed 
multi-pane glass is both heat absorb- 
ing and glare reducing. From the 
outside, the windows are dark gray 
in color. From the inside, they ap- 





NEW GMI BUILDING—Here are two views of the new General Mills, Inc., 
building at 9200 Wayzata Blvd. in suburban Golden Valley, west of Minne- 
apolis. The top view shows the front of the four-level, glass-walled main 
building. The bottom view shows the executive annex which connects to the 
main building. 
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pear only slightly tinted and visi- 
bility is unimpaired. 

The connected annex, also called 
the “executive wing,” is three stories 
high. Executive offices occupy the top 
level, the employee cafeteria is di- 
rectly below. At the lower level is a 
50-car heated garage, 120 by 140 ft 
in size. Executives may park in this 
garage and take an-elevator directly 
to the office floor at the third 

James Ford Bell, founder of 


level 


GMI 


will have his office at the ground 
level near the employees’ entrance 


of the main building. 
The all-new Betty Crocker Kitch- 


ens, located on the ground floor or 
second level of the main building, 
will be models of efficiency and will 


represent the latest in kitchen de- 
sign. They'll be filled with new ideas 
for visiting homemakers. The kitch- 
ens will be equipped so that live TV 
commercials may originate there 


Cafeteria to Serve 

On Monday, the newly - equipped 
main cafeteria will serve its first food 
to the employees. At any one time 
400 persons will be able to eat com- 
fortably (more than double the num- 


ber who could be accommodated at 
one time at the former location) 
Other employee facilities include 


lighted parking lots and snow-melt- 
ing systems on driveways, a 150-seat 
auditorium with complete motion pic- 
ture projection equipment. 

Unaffected by the move of the 
general office force are the staffs 
at several GMI facilities in the Twin 
City area. These include mechanical 
division plants in Minneapolis and one 
in St. Paul; central research labo- 
ratories, products control laboratory 
Purity Oats plant, flour mill, grain 
department, coupon service, advertis- 
ing warehouse and the Twin City 
sales and administration office, all in 
Minneapolis 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Henry Gauer, Former 
Winnipeg Exchange 
President, Dies 


WINNIPEG—A man closely asso- 
ciated with the grain trade of Canada 
for more than 50 years, Henry Gauer, 
president of the Gauer Grain Co., and 
a past president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, died at his home 
here Feb. 18. He was 71. 

The former western manager of 
James Richardson and Sons, Ltd., Mr 
Gauer was born in Austria but came 
to Canada with his parents when 
only an infant. He was with the 
Richardson organization for 43 years 
and nine years ago organized his own 
company. He was a director of Cana- 
da Steamship Lines, and at one time 
was a director of the Pioneer Grain 
Co. and president of the Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. 

Mr. Gauer’s son, Frederick H., as- 
sociated with him in business and is 





a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange as is a brother Leo who 
is a member of the staff of McCabe 
Grain Co., Ltd., here 
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GRAIN SERVICE™ 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


‘ 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha enous 
. . - ; 

~~ - cre Gelveston 

weed Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
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GRAIN COMPANY 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 

Manufacture Kilr 

DEGERMINATED (¢ 


-Dried 
ORN PRODUCTS 


0) Bushels 


Capacity, l¢ 








That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’ : Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
TENNANT 


& HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minr 











yeaa" - 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 











REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's.None Better/ 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
- GQlour Milla, Iuc. 











WICHITA, KANSAS 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


7 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts, 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 
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Item and country 1954 
Quantity 


of origin, unit 
BAKING FLOUR, cwt. ......... 
United Kingdom, cwt. : 
Canada, cwt. a 
United States, cwt. ....... 
Australia, cwt. 








COUNTER FLOUR, cwt. ....... 768,279 
United Kingdom, cwt. oem a 
Caneda, cwt. ....... 121,359 
United States, cwt. ....... 646,916 


Australia, cwt. 

New Zealand, cwt. 
MEAL and FLOUR of 
WHEAT and SPELT, ib. 

United Kingdom, ib. 


|, eee 2,213,929 
United States, Ib. ......... 12,922 
A, GE <ibaheosetcsscse  camese 
NS ee eee ee 





JAMAICA FLOUR IMPORTS 


1955 1956 1957 
Quantity Quantity Quantity 
724,784 1,002,392 907,504 
623 4,354 59 
466 564 590,188 504,616 
249,406 395,008 364,878 
8°19! 12'842 37°95! 
622,894 594,398 597,766 
er nacate 893 
29,151 29,466 38,419 
585,630 481,182 483,553 
8,113 83,750 70,921 
bp eme md math 3,980 
6,225, 86! 1,465,084 7,876,546 
2,117,475 10,080 5,000 
4,107,000 1,454,724 7,870,996 
1,386 280 ecient 


550 


Data prepared for Canada's Flour Mission by the Jamaican government. 











CARIBBEAN TRADE 


(Continued from page 6) 





sidizes both the farmer and the mill- 
er. That spells double trouble for the 
Canadian farmer.” 


Exports Needed 

Mr. Wolff told the Post: “Canadian 
flour production capacity is seldom 
fully employed. 

“Right now, the industry is run- 
ning at an annual 65% of the po- 
tential actually available. 

“The Canadian market handles 
about half of Canadian flour produc- 
tion; the rest goes overseas. To keep 
costs down we must up facility use. 
Export sales are the answer. 

“Naturally, we would like to see 
the Canadian government share the 
subsidy burden with the Canadian 
farmer. 

“Such added aid to the flour miller 
and his farm supplier would tie in 
perfectly with the assistance to the 
BWI federation that Ottawa is cur- 
rently contemplating giving. 

“However, aside from any such fu- 
ture assistance, the adjustment prices 
of this past year have definitely kept 
us in the Caribbean market. 

“By accepting 8¢ less a bushel for 
one segment of his crop, the Canadian 
farmer has been able to hold onto an 
annual five million bushel sale to the 
West Indies that would have other- 
wise been lost for sure.” 

At the moment, a 100 Ib. sack of 
Canadian flour, for bakery use, com- 


mands a 40¢ premium over the US. 
product. 

Gladstone Chang, managing direc- 
tor of Consolidated Bakeries, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica’s largest, declared that 
use of Canadian wheat flour brings 
a definite drop in production costs 
and rise in product quality. 

“It has excellent water absorption 
qualities, yields a lively, springy 
dough and large light loaves 

Price Too High 

“Our only complaint, and it’s pretty 
vital, is that the price is too high. 

“Another out might be through a 
further reduction of the Jamaica im- 
port levy on Canadian flour to not 
only help us out in the bakery busi- 
ness, but at the same time to help 
counter opposition in Canada to the 
continuation of the West Indian sugar 
preference.” 

Mr. Hunter told the Post that 95% 
of all Jamaican bakery bread is made 
with Canadian flour despite the 40¢ 
price differential. 

Officials point out that the recent 
U.S. boom in sales to Jamaica has 
been in counter flour, meal, flour of 
wheat and spelt. “Quite frankly,” 
Mr. MclIvor asserts, “Canada has 
tried to stay away from that class 
of export product. We have an ex- 
clusive on high protein wheat flour 
nine years out of every 10. We've 
built our flour reputation on quality 
and we want to keep it that way.” 





MNF DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 3) 





six, in 1954 there were six and in 
other years as many as eight, MNF 
reported. 

Nominations for the board of direc- 
tors include: 


Chairman of the board and president: D. H. 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Directors, District |: J. W. Bailey, Birkett 
Mills, Penn Yan, N.¥.; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; Henry D. 
Pahl, Menne! Milling Co., Toledo; Harold F. 
Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
.: George P. Urban, Jr., George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Directors, District Il: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Fred R. Johnson, 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; R. P. 
Ramming, Igieheart Bros. Division, Evansville, 
Ind.; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville Milling Go., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Directors, District Ill: A. G. Beckmann, Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; R. B. 
Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; J. A. 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; J. R. Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; R. G. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Ernest A. Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; R. D. 
Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dalias. 

Directors, District IV: E.'O. Boyer, General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco; John L. Locke, Fish- 
er Fliouring Mills Co., Seattle; $. N. Loew, Jr., 
Capitol. Milling Co., Los Angeles; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle. 

Directors, District V: Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. wo Hen- 
ry E. Kuehn, King Midas Fiour Mills, Minne- 


apolis; Charles B. Macleod, Hubbard Milling 
©., Mankato, Minn.; Charlies G. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; 
John R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Martin W. Nelson, Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Paul R. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, $.D.; J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paul T. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co., Boston 


G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, whose second term as 
president will be concluded in April, 
will automatically continue on the 
board for two years from that time. 

Any five members in a district may 
nominate other candidates for board 
memberships; such nominations must 
reach the secretary of the federation 
by March 20. Ballots will be mailed 
to all members on March 21, and the 
date for counting ballots is April 7. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM REORGANIZES 

WALTON, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Grain Corp. here, established in 
1912, has been reorganized as a pro- 
ducers’ co-op and is embarking on an 
expansion program. The firm will be 
known as Farmers Grain Coopera- 
tive. Plans call for the construction 
of a new terminal elevator with a 
storage capacity of 500,000 bu. to cost 
about $250,000. The project will be 
finished by August. Marvin Esau is 
manager of the cooperative. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
Ide per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mil feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
City, Mo 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








pee pe ee v 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN REPRESENT- 
ing Canadian 1! nufacturer of Vit 
(Gum) Dr Whea 
dom Address 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1 


r United King 
The North- 
Minn 





HELP WANTED 
v 











Research Cereal 
Chemist 
Milling Research 
Engineer 


Our leboratory is seeking an experi- 
enced research cereal chemist with an 
extensive background in milling. We also 
require an engineer for milling research 
Salary commensurate with experience 
Midwest location. Liberal employee 





benefits. Give qualifications and write 
3541, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis |, Minn 











Congressman Judd 
Will Give Address 
At MNF Convention 


CHICAGO — Congressman Walter 
H. Judd (R., Minn.) will be the din- 
ner speaker at the Millers Nationa! 
Federation convention in Washington 
April 21-23, MNF has announced 
The dinner will be held April 22. Dr. 
Judd will speak on “A New Look at 
World Affairs.” 

Dr. Judd is well known to many 
millers, MNF pointed out. His dis- 
trict covers a portion of Minneapolis 
where many millers live, and he is 
also remembered for the address he 
gave at the 1955 MNF convention at 
Minneapolis. He is a native of Ne- 
braska who became a medical mis- 
sionary in the Orient, and after some 
years there he returned to the US. 
to devote his life to public affairs. 

Previously it was announced that 
Sen. Frank Carlson (R., Kansas) and 
Congressman Harold D. Cooley (D., 
N.C.) are to be on the convention 
program. (See The Miller, Feb. 11, 
1958, page 5.) Rep. Cooley is chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Agriculture while Sen. Carlson is 
looked to in the Senate for leader- 
ship in issues having to do with 
wheat. 

The convention program is nearing 
completion, and it will be issued in 
full in the near future, MNF said. 
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Considerable Interest in Durum Wheat 
Production Shown in Canadian Provinces 


OTTAWA — Considerable interest 
in durum wheat production in the 
Prairie Provinces has recently been 
stimulated by the over-all world 
shortage of durum, resulting in pre- 
mium prices, and the difficulty of dis- 
posal by farmers of surplus stocks of 
common wheat, the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 
Durum wheat acreage has more than 
tripled in the past two years. Farm- 
ers with little experience with this 
wheat, particularly those in Sas- 
katchewan and southern Alberta, are 
now growing this crop as an alterna- 
tive to bread wheat, CDA said. 

Compared with bread wheat varie- 
ties the durums mature considerably 
later, have longer, weaker straw, and 
may be lower in yield. 

Mindum, the standard for durum 
wheat quality, is a stem rust suscep- 
tible variety which was the main 
durum grown before the introduction 
of Stewart in 1946, E. R. Kerber, 
Cereal Breeding Laboratory, CDA, 
Winnipeg, reported. The latter varie- 
ty, also of good quality, has now al- 
most completely replaced Mindum, 
mainly because of its stronger straw 
and higher yielding ability. Although 
Stewart has proved to be agronomi- 
cally adapted to all durum-growing 
areas in the prairies, it is no longer 
recommended for Manitoba and east- 
ern Saskatchewan because of suscep- 
tibility to stem rust race 15B. How- 
ever, it performs well in central and 
southwestern Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta where rust is not 
usually a serious factor. 

Report on Ramsey 

Probably of most interest, particu- 
larly to Manitoba growers, is Ramsey, 
the newly licensed variety, developed 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In four years of 
testing, this variety has yielded 
somewhat less than Stewart in Mani- 
toba during rust-free years, while in 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta 
no significant difference is apparent 
between the two. Ramsey has slightly 
shorter and stronger straw than 
Stewart and matures at about the 
same time. Although Ramsey is re- 
sistant to most prevalent strains of 
stem rust, including 15B, it is only 
moderately resistant to a number of 








NEW RECIPE—A new golden fry 
recipe is being introduced to the na- 
tion by General Mills, Inc., maker of 
Gold Medal Flour, and Corn Products 
Sales Co., maker of Mazola Oil. The 
recipe, which blends these two prod- 
ucts, adding milk and egg, was ob- 
tained from Theodore Hutton, above, 
master French chef who owns the 
LaDona Luz restaurant in Taos, N.M. 


other races and susceptible to one 
important biotype of race 15B that 
has appeared in recent years. Both 
Stewart and Ramsey have good re- 
sistance to leaf rust. Durum produc- 
ers, in the rust area, should be able 
to buy seed of Ramsey at reasonable 
prices for 1958 seeding. 

Mention should be made of Pelis- 
sier and Golden Ball. These two va- 
rieties often out-yield Stewart in the 
drier areas of Saskatchewan. Pelis- 
sier is susceptible, while Golden Ball 
is moderately resistant to stem rust. 


Both are quite inferior to Mindum in 
quality and therefore they are not 
eligible for grades above Extra No. 
4 C.W. amber durum. Present infor- 
mation indicates that growing durum 
wheat in northeastern Saskatchewan 
is hazardous. Two strong weaknesses 
revealed from experiments are late 
maturity and weak straw. 


Data from Tests 


Data from tests at the Melfort, 
Sask., Experimental Farm, for the 
past five years, show that durum 


varieties required on the average 10 
days longer to ripen than Thatcher. 
H. R. Ballantyne of the Melfort Farm 
said Thatcher is frequently damaged 
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by fall frosts so the risk of such 
damage to durums is, therefore, much 
greater. 

Climatic and soil conditions in 
northeastern Saskatchewan are quite 
different from those on the open 
plains. Characteristically, durums 
grow taller than bread wheats, and 
even more so under northeastern 
conditions. As a result, the taller- 
growing durums are frequently badly- 
lodged and difficult to harvest with- 
out loss. 

Average yields at Melfort for the 
1953-57 period are: Thatcher 49.1; 
Selkirk 47.5; Stewart durum 42.9. 
These yields are for grain grown on 
summer fallow without fertilizer. 
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“Am I scared! 
man saying he’d shoot me if I didn't 


stay away from his wife. 
you gotta do is stay 






February 25, 1958 


Got a letter from a 


“Yeah, but he didn’t sign his name.” 


An old millionaire invited his three 
s and their wives to a Sunday din- 

As they sat down at the table, 
he explained his reason for bringing 
them all together. 
id, “and yet I have not made out 


“IT am getting old,” 


Because of my dis- 


appointment at not yet being a grand- 
He said he planned to make 
as a bonus, he would 
give $50,000 to the first grandchild. 

Then he bowed his head and asked 
the blessing. When he looked up he 
found he was the only one left at the 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Why did you tip that girl so much 


you your coat?” 
coat she gave me!” 


¢¢¢ 


A Scotsman bought a nickel’s worth 


drops and took his 


honeymoon ride on a 
*. When they got off the car, 
y, suppose we save the 
of the candy for the children.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

“I work in the opera at night. In 
act I carry a spear.” 

you manage to stay 


behind me carries a 





OLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
















POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 





a flour as can be made from excellent wheat 


by the most scientific and careful milling 


methods . . . in short, as good a flour as you 
can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 


e A dace € ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. 9,100 cwts. daily 
capacity. 2,475,000 bu. mill el- 
evator storage 











PILLSBURY MILLS INC. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- 

> . , » Dyox® machine being set by Enid mill employee. This 
ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. unit generates chlorine dioxide gas which is metered 


to individual flour streams os a gas, not o liquid 





Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- To the right ere Gate Cilere® Comne! units fer ole 
ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora® control units—-NA Feeders— eS 
Novadelox®— and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 
nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility —manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts— Wallace & Tier- 
nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan- 
ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service, 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 





ae 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED LL ORI IPAS 
These feeders ore used for the accurate application of 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY Pon RICHMENT-A"® and Novadelox ®, the oneer 
our bleaching powder for optimum color removal ond 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES best color dress 








‘Wanna Bite?’’ 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








